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PREFACE 



Many collections of Nature poetry have been 
made; among them two recent compilations by 
men eminently fitted to speak with authority. 
These volumes, edited by Bliss Carman and John 
Burroughs, are notable because they are selected 
from two different standpoints, that of a poet 
and that of a naturalist. There is a third point 
of view, which is that of the Lover of Nature 
who is neither poet nor naturalist, but who has, 
nevertheless, a keen appreciation of all the life- 
giving forces which are to be found in Nature's 
realms. 

As the demands of civilization increase, there 
comes an urgent call to men who have grown 
weary in the struggle and turmoil of cities to seek 
refreshment and healing amid Nature's solitudes. 
It is a repetition of the old myth of Hercules 
and Antaeus. Whenever men are well-nigh 
worsted in life's conflict, let them but be brought 
in contact with mother earth and they shall go 
forth strengthened and heartened, 
vii 
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Nature's welcome is always ready for her chil- 
dren. Her intimacy is a solace when human 
companionship is a weariness. Her music is filled 
with a gladness which is a part of herself. Her 
recreations are the most satisfying man can ex- 
perience. The thoughts and feelings inspired by 
her fill the soul with reverence and love. The 
best poetry is but a reflection of Nature's self. 

In " The Art of the Future," Charles G. Le- 
land says : " The world is asking earnestly when 
we are to have a real Art, a real Poetry, — an 
expression of the beautiful free from intense self- 
consciousness and torment and littleness. We 
shall have it when men and women go into the 
woods and by the surging sea, and through fields 
and gardens, and into each other's hearts, and 
deep into each other's longings and capacities 
for joy, and in all these study Nature absolutely 
and closely, in phenomena single or associ- 
ated." 

The genuine Nature Lover has that within 
himself which makes his life a joy. He is a 
power for good wherever he may be, and his 
resources are infinite. 

President Roosevelt has said, " The dweller or 
sojourner in the wilderness who most keenly 
loves and appreciates his surroundings, and all 
their sights and sounds, is the man who also 
loves and appreciates the books which tell of 
them." 



Preface ix 

It is hoped that this little book may find a 
welcome place in the hearts and homes of Nature 
Lovers throughout the land. 

Carrie Thompson Lowell. 

Portland, Maine, July, igo6. 
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THE INVITATION 

Best and brightest, come away ! 
Fairer far than this fair Day, 
Which, like thee to those in sorrow 
Comes to bid a sweet good-morrow 
To the rough Year jtist awake 
In its cradle on the brake. 
The brightest hour of unborn Spring 
Through the winter wandering. 
Found, it seems, the halcyon Morn 
To hoar February bom ; 
Bending from Heaven, in azure mirth. 
It kissed the forehead of the Earth, 
And smiled upon the silent sea. 
And bade the frozen streams be free, 
And waked to music all their fountains. 
And breathed upon the frozen mountains. 
And like a prophetess of May 
Strewed flowers upon the barren way, 
3 
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Making the wintry world appear 
Like one on whom thou smilest, dear. 

Away, away, from men and towns, 
To the wild Avood and the downs — 
To the silent wilderness 
Where the soul need not repress 
Its music lest it should not find 
An echo in another's mind, 
While the touch of Nature's art 
Harmonizes heart to heart. 

Radiant Sister of the Day, 
Awake ! arise ! and come away ! 
To the wild woods and the plains. 
And the pools where winter rains 
Image all their roof of leaves. 
Where the pine its garland weaves 
Of sapless green and ivy dun 
Round stems that never kiss the sun; 
Where the lawns and pastures be. 
And the sand-hills of the sea ; — 
Where the melting hoar-frost wets 
The daisy-star that never sets. 
And wind-flowers and violets, 
Which yet join not scent to hue. 
Crown the pale year weak and new ; 

When the night is left behind 
In the deep east, dun and blind. 
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And the blue noon is over us, 
And the multitudinous 
Billows murmur at our feet, 
Where the earth and ocean meet. 
And all things seem only one 
In the universal sun. 

— Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

"UP! UP! MY FRIEND, AND QUIT 
YOUR BOOKS" 

Up ! up ! my Friend, and quit your books ; 
Or surely you'll grow double : 
Up ! up ! my Friend, and clear your looks ; 
Why all this toil and trouble? 

The sun, above the mountain's head, 

A freshening lustre mellow 

Through all the long green fields has spread. 

His first sweet evening yellow. 

Books! 'tis a dull and endless strife: 
Come, hear the woodland linnet, 
How sweet his music! on my life. 
There's more of wisdom in it. 

And hark ! how blithe the throstle sings ! 
He, too, is no mean preacher: 
Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your Teacher. 
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She has a world of ready wealth. 
Our minds and hearts to bless — 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 

Sweet is the lore which Nature brings ; 
Our meddling intellect 

Misshapes the beauteous forms of things: — 
We murder to dissect. 

Enough of Science and of Art ; 

Qose up these barren leaves; 

Come forth, and bring with you a heart 

That watches and receives. 

— William Wordsworth. 



AN APRIL DAY 

My study has been a dull place of late ; even 
the open fire, which still lingers on the hearth, 
has failed to exorcise a certain gray and weary 
spirit which has somehow taken possession 
of the premises. As I was thinking this morn- 
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ing about the best way of ejecting this un- 
welcome inmate, it suddenly occurred to me 
that for some time past my study has been 
simply a workshop; the fire has been lighted 
early and burned late, the windows have been 
closed to keep out all disturbing sounds, and 
the pile of manuscript on the table has steadily 
grown higher and higher. " After all," I said 
to myself, " it is I that ought to be ejected." 
Acting on this conclusion, and without waiting 
for the service of process of formal dislodg- 
ment, I have let the fire go out, opened the 
windows, locked the door, and put myself into 
the hands of my old friend, Nature, for re- 
freshment and society. I find that I have come 
a little prematurely, although my welcome has 
been even warmer than it would have been 
later. 

" This is what I hke," my old friend seemed 
to say. " You have not waited until I have 
set my house in order and embellished my 
grounds. You have come because you love me 
even more than my surroundings. I have a 
good many friends who know me only from 
May to October: the rest of the year they 
give me cold glances of surprised recogni- 
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tion, or they pass me by without so much as 
a look. Their ardent devotion in summer 
fills me with a deep disdain; their admira- 
tion for great masses of colour, for high, 
striking effects, and for the general lavish- 
ness and prodigality of my passing mood, be- 
trays their lack of discernment, their defect 
of taste, and their slight acquaintance with 
myself. I should much prefer that theytwould 
leave my woods and fields untrodden, and not 
disturb my mountain solitudes with their ig- 
norant and vulgar raptures. The people who 
really know me and love me seek me oftener 
at other seasons, when I am more at leisure, 
and can bid them to a more intimate com- 
panionship. They come to understand my 
finer moods and deeper secrets of beauty; the 
elusive loveliness which I leave behind me to 
lure on my true friends through the late au- 
tumn, they find and follow with the eye and 
heart of love; the rare and splendid aspects 
in which I often discover my presence in mid- 
winter they enjoy all the more because I have 
withdrawn myself from the gaze of the crowd ; 
and the first faint touches of colour and soft 
breathings of life, which announce my return 
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in the early spring, they greet with the deep 
joy of true lovers. Those only who discern 
the beauty of branches from which I have 
stripped the leaves to uncover their exquisite 
outline and symmetry, who can look over bare 
fields and into the faded copse and find there 
the elusive beauty which hides in soft tones 
and low colours, are my true friends; all 
others are either pretenders or distant ac' 
quaintances." — " Under the Trees!' Hamil- 
ton Wright Mabie. 

IN THE WOODS 

In the woods on an April day. 
When the bluebirds whistle low, 
And song-sparrows trill 
Their quaint little ditty, 
Mid moss-covered trees. 
Over last year's leaves, 
I stroll ; and my heart 
Leaps up and sings 
Like a bird in the early spring. 
The little windflower peeps up to greet me. 
Seeming to laugh in the April sun ; 
The hepatica opens its pale blue eye, 
And trustingly looks at the deep blue heaven. 
I look up, too, — I cannot say why ; 
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For the springs of hope and the tide of joy 
Flow from the earth as from the sky : 
Below, as above, one promise shines; 
Below, as above, one Presence glows. 

In the woods, in early June, 
The oriole pipes so clear ; 

From meadows below 

The bobolink pours 

His frolicsome lay ; 

And over me sing 

The catbird and thrush; 

To whose jubilant notes 
My heart keeps beating time. 
The promise, now fulfilment grown. 
The Presence in dear Summer glows; 
Its beauty is more than heart can hold. 
The leafy ocean overhead. 
The flower-girt shore on which I stand. 
Alike are infinite in forms 
Of life, in beauty infinite. 
In vain I strive to drink all in, 
In vain to utter all I feel. 

When under August suns 
All Nature faints, I wander 

To the woods, and dream 

In the deep cool shade; 

While the vireo calls. 

And cicadas shrill. 
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'Mid the branches, tell 
Of the heat I no longer feel. 
From the woodland swamp a lazy breeze, 
Stealing along with noiseless step. 
Brings the white-robed clethra's breath, 
And the velvet apios' grape-like odor. 
Nor song of bird, nor sight of beauty. 
Fills the heart with more calm delight. 
Through every sense I draw in bliss ; 
Each sight, each sound, each odor tells 
Of one all-loving Presence there. 

To the woods October calls 
My willing feet, to find 

'Mid the goldenrod 

And the falling leaves 

Of the maple-trees. 

With their varied hues. 

Or of scarlet oaks, 

Or the crimson gum. 
The crown of the beauteous year. 
In the rich, ripe leaves of the autumn woods, 
After the summer's pride is o'er, 
A glory glows like a sunset sky. 
All change is glorious : in the work 
Of the world's Builder naught turns back ; 
Each change brings in new excellence. 
The sunset of the year foretells. 
To the trusting heart, a sunrise glad 
In the woods, when the bluebirds come again. 
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And when January snows. 
With a glittering robe of white. 

Have hidden the fields. 

The chickadee sings 

His inspiriting song; 

And asks me to come 

With him, to enjoy 

In the quiet woods 
The charm of a winter's day. 
His cheery note, and the chickaree's chatter. 
Rather reveal than break the silence. 
The hemlock and pine, if the wind should call. 
Scarce could, with snowflakes muffled, answer; 
Nor yet the sun, with his soft persuasion. 
Is luring the snow to leave the branches. 
No sound prevents the full enjoyipent 
Of form and color, in the trees and rocks, 
And purple shadows on the snow. 

To the woods, to the woods I go, 
Whate'er my frame of mind; 

And find my heart 

Is there attuned 

To holy thought. 

In woods I see. 

And forests wild, 

A husbandry rare; 
And the husbandman is God. 
In the presence there my soul awakes, 
Each passion cools, while faith grows strong. 



' In the quiet woods 

The charm of a winter's day." 



IN THE WOODS Thomas Hill, D. D. 
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My little plans of life forgot, 

I live, for the time, in the life of God. 

With Him I tend each tree and plant, 

Each creature feed, all Nature fill; 

Then, strong in energy divine. 

Back to my little sphere return ; 

Lo ! He comes with me, — makes it His. 

— Thomas Hill, D. D. 

ORARA 

A TRIBUTARY OF THE CLARENCE RIVER 

The strong sob of the chafing stream, 

That seaward fights its way 
Down crags of glitter, dells of gleam. 

Is in the hills to-day. 

But far and faint a gray-winged form 
Hangs where the wild lights wane — 

The phantoms of a bygone storm, 
A ghost of wind and rain. 

The soft white feet of afternoon 

Are on the shining meads ; 
The breeze is as a pleasant tune 

Amongst the happy reeds. 

The fierce, disastrous, flying fire. 
That made the great caves ring. 

And scarred the slope, and broke the spire. 
Is a forgotten thing. 
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The air is full of mellow sounds ; 

The wet hill-heads are bright; 
And down the fall of fragrant grounds 

The deep ways flame with light. 

A rose-red space of stream I see, 

Past banks of tender fern ; 
A radiant brook, unknown to me, 

Beyond its upper turn. 

The singing silver life I hear, 

Whose home is in the green 
Far-folded woods of fountains clear. 

Where I have never been. 

Ah, brook above the upper bend, 

I often long to stand 
Where you in soft, cool shades descend 

From the untrodden land; 

But I may linger long, and look, 

Till night is over all — 
My eyes will never see the brook, 

Or strange, sweet waterfall. 

The world is round me with its heat. 

And toil, and cares that tire: 
I cannot with my feeble feet 

Climb after my desire. 

— Henry Clarence Kendall. 
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THE LAKE ISLE OF INNISFREE 

I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 
And a small cabin built there, of clay and wat- 
tles made ; 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the 
honey-bee. 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 

And I shall have some peace there, for peace 
comes dropping slow, 
Dropping from the veils of the morning to 
where the cricket sings. 
There midnight's all a-glimmer, and -noon a 
purple glow. 
And evening full of the linnet's wings. 

I will arise and go now, for' always night and 
day 
I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by 
the shore; 
While I stand on the roadway, or on the pave- 
ments gray, 
I hear it in the deep hfeart's core. 

— W. B. Yeats. 

A SONG FOR THE HOT WINDS 

Oh, for a breath o' the moorlands, 
A whiff o' the caller air ! 
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For the smell o' the flowerin' heather 
My very heart is sair. 

Oh, for the sound o' the burnies 

That wimple to the sea ; 
For the sight o' the browning bracken 

On the hillside waving free ! 

Oh, for the blue lochs cradled 

In the arms o' mountains gray, 
That smile as they shadow the drifting clouds 

A' the bonny summer day! 

Oh, for the tops o' mountains 

White wi' eternal snaw; 
For the mists that drift across the lift ; 

For the strong east winds that blaw ! 

I am sick o' the blazing sunshine 
That burns through the weary hours, 

O' the gaudy birds singing never a song, 
O' beautiful scentless flowers. 

I wud gie a' the. southern glory 

For a taste o' a good saut wind, 
Wi' a road ower the bonny sea before, 

Ant a track o' foam behind. 

Auld Scotland may be rugged. 
Her mountains stern and bare; 



" Oh for the blue lochs cradled 

In the arms o' mountains gray." 

A SONG OF THE HOT WINDS Harriet Miller Davidson 
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But, oh, for a breath o' her moorlands, 
A whiff o' her caller air ! 

— Harriet Miller Davidson. 



AN INVITATION TO THE COUNTRY 

^Already, close by our summer dwelling, 
The Easter sparrow repeats her song ; 
A merry warbler, she chides the blossoms — 
The idle blossoms that sleep so long. 

The bluebird chants, from the elm's long 
branches, 

A hymn to welcome the budding year. 
The south wind wanders from field to forest. 

And softly whispers, " The Spring is here." 

Come, daughter mine, from the gloomy city. 
Before those lays from the elm have ceased ; 

The violet breathes, by our door, as sweetly 
As in the air of her native East. 

/< Though many a flower in the wood is waking. 
The daffodil is our doorside queen ; 
She pushes upward the sward already. 
To spot with sunshine the early green. 

No lays so joyous as these are warbled 
From wiry prison in maiden's bower; 
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No pampered bloom of the greenhouse chamber 
Has half the charm of the lawn's first flower. 



Yet these sweet sounds of the early season. 
And these fair sights of its sunny days, 

Are only sweet when we fondly listen. 
And only fair when we fondly gaze. 

~/ There is no glory in star or blossom 
Till looked upon by a loving eye ; 
There is no fragrance in April breezes 
Till breathed with joy as they wander by. 

Come, Julia dear, for the sprouting willows. 
The opening flowers, and the gleaming brooks, 

And hollows, green in the sun, are waiting 
Their dower of beauty from thy glad looks. 
— William Cullen Bryant. 



SUMMER 

I thank Heaven every summer's day of my 
life, that my lot was humbly cast, within the 
hearing of romping brooks, and beneath the 
shadow of oaks. And from all the tramp and 
bustle of the world, into which fortune has led 
me in these latter years of my life, I delight 
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to steal away for days and for weeks together, 
and bathe my spirit in the freedom of the old 
woods, and to grow young again, lying upon 
the brook-side and counting the white clouds 
that sail along the sky, softly and tranquilly 

— even as holy memories go stealing over the 
vault of life. . . . I like to steep my soul in 
a sea of quiet, with nothing floating past me 
as I lie moored to my thought, but the perfume 
of flowers, and soaring birds, and shadows of 
clouds. 

Two days since, I was sweltering in the heat 
of the city, jostled by the thousand eager 
workers, and panting under the shadow of the 
walls. But I have stolen away, and for two 
hours of healthful regrowth into the darling 
past, I have been lying this blessed summer's 
morning, upon the grassy bank of a stream 
that babbled me to sleep in boyhood. Dear, 
old stream, unchanging, unfaltering — with 
no harsher notes now than then — never 
growing old — smiling in your silver rustle, 
and calming yourself in the broad, placid pools 

— I love you, as I love a friend ! 

— "Dream-life," Donald G. Mitchell. 
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A WOMAN'S WISH^ 

Would I were lying in a field of clover, 

Of clover cool and soft, and soft and sweet. 

With dusky clouds in deep skies hanging over. 
And scented silence at my head and feet. 

Just for one hour to slip the leash of Worry, 
In eager haste, from Thought's impatient neck. 

And watch it coursing, in its heedless hurry 
Disdaining Wisdom's call or Duty's beck ! 

Ah ! it were sweet, where clover clumps are meet- 
ing 

And daisies hiding, so to hide and rest; 
No sound except my own heart's sturdy beating, 

Rocking itself to sleep within my breast, — 

Just to lie there, filled with the deeper breathing 
That comes of listening to a wild bird's song! 

Our souls require at times this full unsheath- 
ing,— 
All swords will rust if scabbard-kept too long ; 

And I am tired, — so tired of rigid duty. 
So tired of all my tired hands find to do ! 

I yearn, I faint, for some of life's free beauty. 
Its loose beads with no straight string running' 
through ! 

' Copyright, 1895, ''y Maiy Ashley Townsend. 



A WOMAN'S WISH Mary A. Townsend 
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Aye, laugh, if laugh you will, at my crude 
speech ; 
But women sometimes die of such a greed, — 
Die for the small joys held beyond their reach. 
And the assurance they have all they need 1 
— Mary A. Townsend. 

THE TRUNDLE-BED VALLEY 

I know a little valley, in among the mountains 

hid, 
A trundle-bed for Natur's babes with grass-green 

coverlid, 
All buttoned down 'ith tulips, an' all trimmed 

'ith dandelion, 
A crib for Natur's child, like me, to toddle to an' 

lie on. 

I love to watch the coverlid sewed with the lily's 

stem. 
An' the trout-brook is its bindin' thet curves 

way aroun' its hem. 
Wen the burden is too heavy fer my heart an' 

han' an' head, 
I jest choke down my tired sobs an' seek my 

trundle-bed. 

Four big mountains are its bedposts; down 

through its awning high, 
The sun shines like a breas'-pin in the buzzom 

of the sky, 
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An' it shines so warm an' frien'ly where my 

coverlid is spread, 
Thet I don't need any candle w'en I seek my 

trundle-bed. 

Mother Natur' loves her child'en, so the good ol' 
soul has spread 

Tiger-lily tangled bed-quilts over my big trundle- 
bed. 

An' to give her fretful youngster no excuse for 
being cross, 

She has stuffed a lazy pillow with the softest 
kind of moss. 

So, w'en I'm torn an' tired do my weary foot- 
steps tread 

Up the pussy-wilier valley to my little trundle- 
bed, 

Mother Natur' bends her face down, and she 
seems to love me so 

Thet I rise an' toddle bravely, all the way I have 
to go. 

— Sam Walter Foss. 



A SUMMER MORNING'S SONG 

Up, sleeper ! dreamer ! up ; for now 
There's gold upon the mountain's brow — 
There's light on forests, lakes, and meadows 
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The dewdrops shine on flow'ret bells, 
The village clock of morning tells. 
Up, men! out, cattle! for the dells 
And dingles teem with shadows. 



Up! out! o'er furrow and o'er field; 
The claims of toilsome moments yield 

For morning's bliss, and time is fleeter 
Than thought — so out! 'tis dawning yet. 
Why twilight's lovely hour forget? 
For sweet though be the workman's sweat, 

The wand'rer's sweat is sweeter. 



Up ! to the fields ! through shine and stour ; 
What hath the dull and drowsy hour 

So blest as this? the glad heart leaping 
To hear mom's early song sublime ; 
See earth rejoicing in its prime: 
The summer is the waking time, 

The winter time for sleeping. 



Oh, fool ! to sleep such hours away. 
While blushing nature wakes to-day. 

On down through summer mornings snoring. 
'Tis meet for thee, the winter long, 
When snows fall fast, and winds blow strong, 
To waste th-e night amidst the throng, 

Their vinous poisons pouring. 
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The very beast that crops the flower, 
Hath welcome for the dawning hour. 

Aurora smiles ! her beck'nings claim thee, 
Listen — look round — the chirp, the hum. 
Song, low, and bleat — there's nothing dumb — 
All love, all life. Come, slumb'rer, come! 

The meanest thing shall shame thee. 

We come — we come — our wand'rings take 
Through dewy field, by misty lake 

And rugged paths, and woods pervaded. 
By branches o'er, by flow'rs beneath. 
Making earth od'rous with their breath ; 
Or through the shadeless gold-gorze heath. 

Or 'neath the poplars shaded. 

Were we of feather, or of fin. 
How blest to dash the river in. 

Thread the rock-stream as it advances; 
Or, better, like the birds above. 
Rise to the greenest of the grove. 
And sing the matin song of love 

Amidst the highest branches. 

Oh, thus to revel, thus to range, 

I'll yield the counter, bank, or change; 

The bus'ness crowds, all peace destroying; 
The toil, with snow that roofs our brains ; 
The seeds of care, which harvest pains ; 
The wealth, for more which strives and strains. 

Still less and less enjoying. 
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Oh, happy, who the city's noise 
Can quit for nature's quiet joys. 

Quit worldly sin and worldly sorrow; 
No more 'midst prison-walls abide, 
But, in God's temple, vast and wide. 
Pour praises every eventide. 

Ask mercies every morrow. 

Come — though a glance it may be — come. 
Enjoy, improve, and hurry home. 

For life's strong urgencies must bind us. 
Yet mourn not; morn shall wake anew. 
And we shall wake to bless it too — 
Homewards! the herds shall shake the dew 

We'll leave in peace behind us. 

— /. T aliens. 



SOIL -GROWTH 

There is a locust thicket in my blue-grass 
pasture where, in the heat of the day, the cows 
love to lie down and assimilate the garnered 
herbage for which they have labored all the 
morning. If brain-workers would only do like 
cows: gather up their material as they walk 
around in the fields and the woods and as- 
similate it while resting — do their best work, 
their assimilative work, as they rested, they — 
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well, they would have more brains! For no 
man has ever done really good work until he 
has lain down in the grass with some of God's 
creatures and learned of himself by watching 
them. It is thought that makes brain, and no 
great brain-worker was ever a great reader 
of others. 

This locust thicket with the cows scattered 
through and in it, lying amid the flowers and 
grasses like fawn-colored njrmphs in a sea of 
blue and emerald, is an exquisite picture from 
nature's brush. The Southdowns are there, 
too, in a flock; and lying in the further end 
of it, viewed as I see them from my resting- 
place in the grass, they are not unlike that 
stream of white light which painters some- 
times throw into their pictures to set off the 
darker shades. 

The tangled and brambled wood is the back- 
ground, the blue and still more faintly blue 
hills, beyond, the softened and subdued per- 
spective; while on the living canvas the 
fainter shadows flit about like sweet, sad 
smiles dropped from the lips of the passing 
night, and Naiad like, await in their dark, 
cool caves, till she pass, to rejoin her again. 
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A picture on canvas once painted is forever 
fixed. Not so with the one which nature 
paints. I have been there at all times of the 
day, and, though always beautiful, it is never 
the same. It is darker and fuller of shadows 
in the morning and evening. At noon it is 
lit up with the softened splendor of a light 
which, falling through feathery leaf and clus- 
ters of locust blossoms, is more a refined glory, 
a soft radiance, the halo of heaven's smile 
passed through sieves of crystal, than it is 
light. The perspective of a painted picture 
stares one in the face day after day, with a 
fixed sameness. But O, the ever-changing 
tints in the distant hills around this one! 

In the morning, tint after tint of varying 
blue — from deepest blue in the gloaming of 
sunrise, and the brown-blue of the fuller light 
of morn, to the purpling-blue of sunset — 
changing from blue to blue-brown and from 
blue-brown to blue, measuring their moods 
with the progress of the sun, changing their 
gowns, like a queenly woman, morning, noon, 
and night, to catch the eye of him, their lover 
lord, until, as night comes on, they throw over 
their head and shoulders a silvery sheen — 
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laces of starlight — and, in a bodice of red 
and a gown of purple they meet and kiss him 
in the twilight. And above shine the stars, 
the stars of locust blossoms ; and beneath, the 
never-dying, never-changing splendor of that 
grass which is the emblem of immortality. 

And the cows — I love to lie down with 
them, right in their midst and right down on 
the grass — for, as I said, if one really wishes 
to learn something, one must lie down with 
nature. And so when I really wish to think, 
to solve the problems that confront me daily, 
I go out to that cool and shady spot and talk 
it over with the cows. — From " A Summer 
Hymnal" John Trotwood Moore. 

BIRCH AND PADDLE 

TO BLISS CARMAN 

Friend, those delights of ours 
Under the sun and showers, — 

Athrough the noonday blue 
Sliding our light canoe. 

Or floating, hushed, at eve. 
Where the dim pine-tops grieve! 



" Or floating, hushed at eve 

Where the Jtm -pine-tops grieve." 



BIRCH AND PADDLE Charles G. D. Roberts 
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What tonic days were they 

Where shy streams dart and play, — 

Where rivers brown and strong 
As caribou bound along. 

Break into angry parle 
Where wildcat rapids snarl. 

Subside, and like a snake 
Wind to the quiet lake I 

We've paddled furtively, 

Where giant boughs hide the sky, — 

Have stolen, and held our breath. 
Thro' coverts still as death, — 

Have left with wing unstirred 
The brooding phcEbe-bird, 

And hardly caused a care 
In the water-spider's lair. 

For love of his clear pipe 

We've flushed the zigzag snipe, — 

Have chased in wilful mood 

The wood-duck's flapping brood, — 
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Have spied the antlered moose 
Cropping the young green spruce, 

And watched him till betrayed 
By the kingfisher's sharp tirade. 

Quitting the bodeful shades 
We've run thro' sunnier glades, 

And dropping craft and heed 
Have bid our paddles speed. 

Where the mad rapids chafe 
We've shouted, steering safe, — 

With sinew tense, nerve keen. 
Shot thro' the roar, and seen. 

With spirit wild as theirs. 
The white waves leap like hares. 

And then, with souls grown clear 
In that sweet atmosphere. 

With influences serene 

Our blood and brain washed clean. 

We've idled down the breast 
Of broadening tides at rest. 



Where the mad rapids chafe 
We've shouted, steering safe.' 



BIRCH AND PADDLE Charles G. D. Roberts 
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And marked the winds, the birds, 
The bees, the far-off herds, 

Into a drowsy tone 
Transmute the afternoon. 

So, Friend, with ears and eyes 
Which shy divinities 

Have opened with their kiss. 
We need no balm but this, — 

A Httle space for dreams 
On care-unsullied streams, — 

'Mid task and toil, a space 
To dream on Nature's face! 

— Charles G. D. Roberts. 



NATURE RECREATIONS 

' If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work." 
— "Henry IV. " Shakespeare. 



THE BLOODLESS SPORTSMAN 

" Hast thou named all the birds without a gun ? 
Loved the wood-rose and left it on its stalk ? " 

I go a-gunning, but take no gun ; 

I fish without a pole; 
And I bag good game and tatch such fish 

As suit a sportsman's soul ; 
For the choicest game that the forest holds, 

And the best fish of the brook, 
Are never brought down by a rifle shot 

And never are caught with a hook. 

I bob for fish by the forest brook, 

I hunt for game in the trees. 
For bigger birds than wing the air 

Or fish that swim the seas. 
A rodless Walton of the brooks, 

A bloodless sportsman, I — 
I hunt for the thoughts that throng the woods, 

The dreams that haunt the sky. 

The woods were made for the hunters of dreams. 
The brooks for the fishers of song ; 

To the hunters who hunt for the gunless game 
The streams and the woods belong. 
35 
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There are thoughts that moan from the soul of 
the pine. 
And thoughts in the flower bell curled ; 
And the thoughts that are blown with the scent 
of the fern 
Are as new and as old as the world. 

So, away ! for the hunt in the fern-scented wood 

Till the going down of the sun ; 
There is plenty of game still left in the woods 

For the hunter who has no gun. 
So, away! for the fish in the moss-bordered 
brook 

That flows through the velvety sod; 
There are plenty of fish still left in the streams 

For the angler who has no rod. 

— Sam Walter Foss. 

WRITTEN UPON A BLANK LEAF IN 
"THE COMPLETE ANGLER" 

While flowing rivers yield a blameless sport. 
Shall live the name of Walton; sage benign! 
Whose pen, the mysteries of the rod and line 
Unfolding, did not fruitlessly exhort 
To reverend watching of each still report 
That Nature utters from her rural shrine. 
Meek, nobly versed in simple discipline, 
He found the longest summer day too short, 
To his loved pastime given by sedgy Lee, 



" While flowing rivers yield a blameless sport. 

Shall live the name of Walton; sage benign." 

WRITTEN UPON A BLANK LEAF IN THE " COM- 
PLETE ANGLER " William Wordsworth 
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Or down the tempting maze of Shaw ford brook ! 
Fairer than life itself, in this sweet book, 
The cowslip bank and shady willow-tree, 
And the fresh meads ; where flowed from every 

nook 
Of his full bosom, gladsome piety ! 

— William Wordsworth. 



THE ANGLER'S SONG 

I would you were a brother of the Angle, 
for a companion that is cheerful, and free 
from swearing and scurrilous discourse, isi 
worth gold. I love such mirth as does not 
make friends ashamed to look upon one an- 
other next morning; nor men, that cannot 
well bear it, to repent the money they spend 
when they be warmed with drink. And take 
this for a rule, you may pick out such times 
and such companies, that you may make your- 
selves merrier for a little than a great deal 
of money; for " 'Tis the company and not the 
charge that makes the feast," and such a com- 
panion you prove ; I thank you for it. But I 
will not compliment you out of the debt that 
I owe you, and therefore I will begin my 
song, and wish it may be so well liked. 
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As inward love breeds outward talk, 
The hound some praise, and some the hawk : 
Some, better pleased with private sport, 
Use tennis, some a mistress court: 

But these delights I neither wish 

Nor envy, while I freely fish. 

Who hunts, doth oft in danger ride ; 

Who hawks, lures oft both far and wide ; 

Who uses games shall often prove 

A loser; but who falls in love 
Is fettered in fond Cupid's snare : 
My angle breeds me no such care. 

Of recreation there is none 
So free as fishing is alone; 
All other pastimes do no less 
Than mind and body both possess : 

My hand alone my work can do, 

So I can fish and study too. 

I care not, I, to fish in seas, 
Fresh rivers best my mind do please. 
Whose sweet calm course I contemplate. 
And seek in life to imitate: 

In civil bounds I fain would keep, 
And for my past offences weep. 

And when the timorous trout I wait 
To take, and he devours my bait. 
How poor a thing sometimes I find 
Will captivate a greedy mind: 
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And when none bite, I praise the wise, 
Whom vain allurements ne'er surprise. 

But yet, though while I fish I fast, 
I make good fortune my repast ; 
And thereunto my friend invite, 
In whom I more than that delight: 

Who is more welcome to my dish. 

Than to my angle was my fish. 

As well content no prize to take, 

As use of taken prize to make : 

For so our Lord was pleased when 

He fishers made fishers of men : 
Where, which is in no other game, 
A man may fish and praise his name. 

The first men that our Saviour dear 

Did choose to wait upon him here, 

Blest fishers were, and fish the last 

Food was, that he on earth did taste. 
I therefore strive to follow those. 
Whom he to follow him hath chose. 
— " The Complete Angler," Izaak Walton. 

MY CANOE 

You may boast of the haughty three-decker 
That darkens the deep with her sail, 

And the shocks of whose thunder majestical 
Deaden the might of the gale ! 
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How she crushes the billows beneath her, 
The glory and pride of her crew ! 

But give me my light, little bubble, 
My light, little, tight-built canoe ! 

Her curved frame is wrought of the fir-tree 

And birch bark, the hue of the sun. 
As over the carry we trudge along 

Lizard-like, both seem as one. 
Though buoyant as air, she is steady 

When the tempest comes bellowing through ; - 
How she shoots, as the lake roars and whitens, 

My faithful, tried, speedful canoe! 

How she steals on the deer in his grazing! 

And creeps to the trout in his sleep ! 
She vies with the pine-tree's soft melody ; 

Wakening the lute of the deep. 
When winter blears bleakly the forest. 

And the water binds gray to its blue. 
Safe and sound in her covert I leave her, 

Till spring calls again my canoe. 

— Alfred B. Street. 



THE CHASE 

In hunting, the finding and killing of the 
game is after all but a part of the whole. The 
free, self-reliant, adventurous life, with its 
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rugged and stalwart democracy ; the wild sur- 
roundings, the grand beauty of the scenery, 
the chance to study the ways and habits of the 
woodland creatures — all these unite to give 
to the career of the wilderness hunter its 
peculiar charm. The chase is among the best 
of all national pastimes; it cultivates that 
vigorous manliness for the lack of which in 
a nation, as in an individual, the possession 
of no other qualities can possibly atone. 

No one, but he who has partaken thereof, 
can understand the keen delight of hunting in 
lonely lands. For him is the joy of the horse 
well ridden and the rifle well held; for him 
the long days of toil and hardship, resolutely 
endured, and crowned at the end with triumph. 
In after years there shall come forever to his 
mind the memory of endless prairies shimmer- 
ing in the bright sun; of vast snow-clad 
wastes lying desolate under gray skies ; of the 
melancholy marshes; of the rush of mighty 
rivers; of the breath of the evergreen forest 
in summer; of the crooning of ice-armored 
pines at the touch of the winds of winter; of 
cataracts roaring between hoary mountain 
masses; of all the innumerable sights and 
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sounds of the wilderness; of its immensity 
and mystery; and of the silences that brood 
in its still depths. — From Preface to " The 
Wilderness Hunter," Theodore Roosevelt. 



THE HUNTER'S SONG 

Rise ! Sleep no more ! 'Tis a noble morn : 
The dews hang thick on the fringed thorn, 
And the frost shrinks back, like a beaten hound, 
Under the steaming, steaming ground. 
Behold, where the billowy clouds flow by. 
And leave us alone in the clear gray sky ! 
Our horses are ready and steady. — So, ho ! 
I'm gone, like a dart from the Tartar's bow. 
Hark, hark ! — Who calleth the maiden Morn 
From her sleep in the woods and the stubble 
corn? 

The horn, — the horn! 
The merry, sweet ring of the hunter's horn. 

Now, thorough the copse, where the fox is found. 
And over the stream, at a mighty bound. 
And over the high lands, and over the low. 
O'er furrows, o'er meadows, the hunters go! 
Away ! — as a hawk flies full at its prey. 
So flieth the hunter, away, — away ! 
From the burst at the cover till set of sun. 
When the red fox dies, and — the day is done ! 



" O'er furrows, o'er meadows, the hunters go." 
THE HUNTERS' SONG Bryan Waller Procter 
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Hark, hark ! — What sound on the wind is 

borne? 
'Tis the conquering voice of the hunter's horn. 

The horn, — the horn! 
The merry, bold voice of the hunter's horn. 

Sound ! Sound the horn ! To the hunter good 
What's the gulley deep or the roaring flood? 
Right over he bounds, as the wild stag bounds, 
At the heels of his swift, sure, silent hounds. 
O, what delight can a mortal lack, 
When he once is firm on his horse's back, 
With his stirrups short, and his snaffle strong. 
And the blast of the horn for his morning song? 
Hark, hark! — Now, home! and dream till 

morn 
Of the bold, sweet sound of the hunter's horn! 

The horn, — the horn! 
O, the sound of all sounds is the hunter's 
horn! 

— Bryan Waller Procter. 

OUTDOOR PASTIMES 

There is a fine and beautiful alliance be- 
tween all pastimes pursued on flood, field, and 
fell. The principles in human nature on which 
they depend, are in all the same; but those 
principles are subject to infinite modifications 
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and varieties, according to the difference of 
individual and national character. All such 
pastimes, whether followed merely as pastimes, 
or as professions, or as the immediate means 
of sustaining life, require sense, sagacity, and 
knowledge of nature and nature's laws; nor 
less, patience, perseverance, courage even, and 
bodily strength or activity, while the spirit 
which animates and supports them is a spirit 
of anxiety, doubt, fear, hope, joy, exultation, 
and triumph. . . . 

Now, seeing that such pastimes are in num- 
ber almost infinite, and infinite the varieties of 
human character, pray what is there at all 
surprising in your being madly fond of shoot- 
ing — and your brother Tom just as foolish 
about fishing — and cousin Jack perfectly in- 
sane on fox-hunting — while the old gentle- 
man, your father, in spite of wind and 
weather, perennial gout, and annual apoplexy, 
goes a-coursing of the white-hipped hare on 
the bleak Yorkshire wolds — and Uncle Ben, 
as if just escaped from Bedlam or St. Luke's, 
with Doctor Haslam at his heels, or with a 
few hundred yards' start of Doctor Warbur- 
ton, is seen galloping, in a Welsh wig and 
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strange apparel, in the rear of a pack of Lilli- 
putian beagles, all barking as if they were as 
mad as their master, supposed to be in chase 
of an invisible animal that keeps eternally 
doubling in field and forest — " still hoped 
for, never seen," and well christened by the 
name of Escape? . . . 

Yet there seems to be a natural course or 
progress in pastimes. . . . Thus angling 
seems the earliest of them all in the order of 
nature. There the new-breeched urchin stands 
or the low bridge of the little bit burnie ! and 
with crooked pin, baited with one unwrithing 
ring of a dead worm, and attached to a yam- 
thread — for he has not yet got into hair, and 
is years off gut — his rod of the mere willow 
or hazel wand, there will he stand during all 
his play-hours, as forgetful of his primer as 
if the weary art of printing had never been 
invented, day after day, week after week, 
month after month, in mute, deep, earnest, 
passionate, heart - mind - and - soul - engrossing 
hope of some time or other catching a minnow 
or a beardie! — "Recreations" {Christopher 
North), John Wilson. 
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FISHING 

With hickory switch and linen twine 

He sits upon the country bridge; 
Below him, where the sun's rays shine. 

Across the water glides a midge; 
The cat-tails to the ripples tip 

And craw-fish mould their cells of clay, 
And wanderipg swallows downward dip 

An instant there and then away. 

Beside him is the homely can 

That holds the bait, and by his side 
His yellow dog, a rataplan, 

Beats on the oaken timbers wide ; 
Slow swims the cork and then it drifts. 

And bobs and sinks and wavers there, 
While bends the switch as quick he lifts 

A wriggling sun-fish through the air. 

The meadows ring with melody 

From rapturous fluttering bobolinks 
And on a blackened fallen tree 

Is stretched, as solemn as the sphinx 
An old mud-turtle's awkward form, 

And dragon-flies above him skim. 
Out, where the sunlight dances warm. 

And in where shadows hover dim. 

I grant you all you else may claim 
When manhood seeks its fullest due. 
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I grant you honor, place, and fame, 
I grant that she you loved was true ; 

I grant you gray in years, and rich, 
So that you but could give me then 

The brook, the fish, the hickory switch, 
And time to be a boy again. 

— Ernest McGaffey. 



THE TAKING OF THE SALMON 

A birr ! a whirr ! a salmon's on, 

A goodly fish ! a thumper ! 
Bring up, bring up the ready gaff, 
And if we land him we shall quaff 
Another glorious bumper! 

Hark! 'tis the music of the reel. 

The strong, the quick, the steady ; 
The line darts from the active wheel. 
Have all things right and ready. 

A birr! a whirr! the salmon's out. 

Far on the rushing river; 
Onward he holds with sudden leap. 
Or plunges through the whirlpool deep, 
A desperate endeavor! 

Hark to the music of the reel ! 
The fitful and the grating; 
It pants along the breathless wheel, 
Now hurried — now abating. 
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A birr ! a whirr ! the salmon's off ! — 

No, no, we still have got him; 
The wily fish is sullen grown. 
And, like a bright imbedded stone. 
Lies gleaming at the bottom. 
Hark to the music of the reel ! 

'Tis hush'd, it hath forsaken ; 
With care we'll guard the magic wheel, 
Until its notes rewaken. 



A birr ! a whirr ! the salmon's up, 

Give line, give line and measure ; 
But now he turns ! keep down ahead. 
And lead him as a child is led. 
And land him at your leisure. 
Hark to the music of the reel ! 
'Tis welcome, it is glorious; 
It wanders thro' the winding wheel. 
Returning and victorious. 

A birr! a whirr! the salmon's in, 

Upon the bank extended; 
The princely fish is gasping slow. 
His brilliant colors come and go. 
All beautifully blended. 

Hark to the music of the reel ! 

It murmurs and it closes; 
Silence is on the conquering wheel. 
Its wearied line reposes. 



THE OLD SWIMMING HOLE James Whitcomb Riley 
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No birr! no whirr! the salmon's ours, 

The noble fish — the thumper : 
Strike through his gill the ready gaff, 
And bending homewards, we shall quaff 
Another glorious bumper! 

Hark to the music of the reel ! 

We listen with devotion; 
There's something in that circling wheel 
That wakes the heart's emotion! 

— Thomas Tod Stodda/rt. 



THE OLD SWIMMIN'-HOLE» 

Oh! the old swimmin'-hole ! whare the crick so 
still and deep 

Looked like a baby-river that was laying half 
asleep. 

And the gurgle of the worter round the drift 
jest below 

Sounded like the laugh of something we onc't 
ust to know 

Before we could remember anything but the eyes 

Of the angels lookin' out as we left Paradise ; 

But the merry days of youth is beyond our con- 
trole. 

And it's hard to part ferever with the old swim- 
min'-hole. 

'Used by special permission of the publishers, The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. From "Neghborly Poems," Copyright, 
1897. 
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Oh ! the old swimmin'-hole ! In the happy days 

of yore. 
When I ust to lean above it on the old sickamore. 
Oh! it showed me a face in its warm sunny 

tide 
That gazed back at me so gay and glorified, 
It made me love myself, as I leaped to caress 
My shadder smilin' up at me with sich tender- 
ness. 
But them days is past and gone, and old Time's 

tuck his toll 
From the old man come back to the old swim- 
min'-hole. 

Oh! the old swimmin'-hole I In the long, lazy 
days 

When the hum-drum of school made so many 
run-a-ways, 

How pleasant was the jurney down the old dusty 
lane, 

Whare the tracks of our bare feet was all printed 
so plane 

You could tell by the dent of the heel and the 
sole 

They was lots o' fun on hands at the old swim- 
min'-hole. 

But the lost joys is past! Let your tears in sor- 
row roll 

Like the rain that ust to dapple up the old 
swimmin'-hole. 
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Thare the buUrushes growed, and the cattails so 

tall. 
And the sunshine and shadder fell over it all ; 
And it mottled the worter with amber and 

gold 
Tel the glad lillies rocked in the ripples that 

rolled ; 
And the snake-feeder's four gauzy wings flut- 
tered by 
Like the ghost of a daisy dropped out of the 

sky. 
Or a wownded apple-blossom In the breeze's con- 

trole 
As it cut acrost some orchurd to'rds the old 

swimmin'-hole. 

Oh! the old swimmin'-hole! When I last saw 
the place, 

The scenes was all changed, like the change in 
my face; 

The bridge of the railroad now crosses the spot 

Whare the old divin'-log lays sunk and fergot. 

And I stray down the banks whare the trees ust 
to be — 

But never again will theyr shade shelter me ! 

And I wish in my sorrow I could strip to the 
soul. 

And dive off in my grave like the old swimmin'- 
hole. 

— J amies Whitcomb Riley. 
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FLUSHED 

Thick coverts in the island bogs, 

With here and there dark, shallow pools. 

Where wriggling tadpoles swim in schools 

Around the black, half-sunken logs; 

And with its limbs like gaunt-hewn hands 

A sycamore's huge, knotted trunk. 

As some old, shorn, and wrinkled monk, 

Solemnly in the silence stands. 

A rustling where the cover lays, 
A soft step pattering in the brake — 
A form that makes the alders shake 
Threading along in winding ways, 
And then within a brushy place 
From out an opening appears. 
With great brown eyes and silken ears. 
An eager water-spaniel's face. 

He takes one step, when outward springs 
A bird whose arrowy, agile flight 
Seems as a sudden flash of light 
Borne upward on mercurial wings ; 
The hanging brush an instant parts. 
Shrill sounds a whistle of surprise. 
And, meteor-like, before his eyes 
Up through the trees a woodcock darts. 

— Ernest McGaffey. 



FLUSHED Ernest McGaffey 
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A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, — 

A wind that follows fast, 
And fills the white and rustling sail. 

And bends the gallant mast, — 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 

While, like the eagle, free. 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 

Old England on the lee. 

O for a soft and gentle wind ! 

I heard a fair one cry; 
But give to me the snoring breeze 

And white waves heaving high, — 
And white waves heaving high, my boys, 

The good ship tight and free ; 
The world of waters is our home. 

And merry men are we. 

There's tempest in yon horned moon, 

And lightning in yon cloud; 
But hark the music, mariners ! 

The wind is piping loud, — 
The wind is piping loud, my boys. 

The lightning flashes free; 
While the hollow oak our palace is. 

Our heritage the sea. 

— Allan Cunningham. 
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THE HORSEBACK RIDE 

When troubled in spirit, when weary of life. 
When I faint 'neath its burdens, and shrink from 

its strife, 
When its fruits turned to ashes, are mocking my 

taste, 
And its fairest scenes seem but a desolate 

waste, — 
Then come ye not near me, my sad heart to 

cheer 
With friendship's soft accents, or sympathy's 

tear. 
No pity I ask, and no counsel I need, 
But bring me, oh, bring me, my gallant young 

steed ! 
With his high arched neck and his nostrils spread 

wide. 
His eyes full of fire, and his step full of pride. 
As I spring to his back, as I seize the strong 

rein. 
The strength of my spirit returneth again; 
The bonds are all broken that fettered my 

mind. 
And my cares borne away on the wings of the 

wind; 
My pride lifts its head, for a moment bowed 

down, 
And the queen in my nature now puts on her 

crown. 
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Now we're off, like the winds to the plains 

whence they came. 
And the rapture of motion is thrilling my frame ! 
On ! on ! speeds my courser, scarce printing the 

sod. 
Scarce crushing a daisy to mark where he trod ! 
On! on! like a deer, when the hound's early 

bay 
Awakes the wild echoes; away and away! 
Still faster, still faster, he leaps at my cheer. 
Till the rush of the startled air whirs in my ear ! 
Now 'long a clear rivulet lieth his track, — 
See his glancing hoofs tossing the white pebbles 

back! 
Now a glen, dark as midnight! what matter? 

We'll down. 
Though shadows are round us, and rocks o'er us 

frown ! 
The thick branches shake as we're hurrying 

through. 
And deck us with spangles of silvery dew ! 

What a wild thougbt of triumph, that this girlish 

hand 
Such a steed in the might of his strength may 

command ! 
What a glorious creature! Ah! glance at him 

now. 
As I check him awhile on this green hillock's 

brow! 
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How he tosses his mane, with a shrill, joyous 

neigh. 
And paws the firm earth in his proud, stately 

play! 
Hurrah ! Off again ! Dashing on as in ire, 
Till the long, flinty pathway is flashing with 

fire! 
Ho! A ditch! Shall we pause? No! the bold 

leap we dare. 
Like a swift-winged arrow we. rush through the 

air. 
Oh! not all the pleasures that poets may 

praise, — 
Not the 'wildering waltz in the ball-room's 

blaze. 
Not the chivalrous joust, nor the daring race. 
Nor the swift regatta, nor merry chase. 
Nor the sail, high-heaving the waters o'er. 
Nor the rural dance on the moonlit shore, — 
Can the wild and thrilling joy exceed 
Of a fearless leap on a fiery steed ! 

— "Grace Greenwood" (Mrs. Lippincott). 



THE PUSSY-WILLOWS 

The beauty of willow " pussies " is to be 
fully appreciated only by those who go a-field 
or a-wood after them. They are flowers in 
the truest sense of the word, — or, rather, 



THE HORSEBACK RIDE Grace Greenwood 
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they are masses of many flowers in one catkin, 
which has all the effect of a large flower grow- 
ing on a bush with many others. The tints 
and forms of our native willow catkins vary 
a great deal with the species and sex. Some 
of them are large, yellow, and whiskered, and 
make a picturesque mass of bloom upon a 
bush growing alone or in the midst of other 
vegetation. Branches of them in vases are 
certainly very decorative. But they are not 
so pretty as the little rosy-cheeked catkins of 
another species, which grow upon the branch 
almost as thick as they can be. At this time 
a spray of them presents a remarkably beauti- 
ful effect, for on the same branch will be 
fotmd catkins whose tiny individual blossoms 
are not open, but are simply red-cheeked buds, 
and also those which are open and very yel- 
low. In both the budded and the completely 
blossomed state they are covered with a sil- 
very fuzz, which gives them, in the light, a 
changeable and almost iridescent effect. The 
rosy color generally preponderates, though 
there is enough of the gold to make a delicious 
blending of the two tints. The catkins of the 
larger, whiskered sort are exceedingly fra- 
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grant. A few sprays of them in a vase per- 
fume with a sweet woodsy fragrance the air 
of the room in which I write. 

The other morning, as I came into town, I 
saw an old man sitting in the corner of the 
car hugging a large armful of these red- 
cheeked pussy-willows. He was very plainly 
dressed, and looked like a working-man. His 
face beamed as he looked at the beautiful mass 
of blooms in his arms, and then glanced at 
the people about him in the car. He seemed 
to draw the flowers closer to him and gloat 
over them. He noticed that an elderly gentle- 
man near him looked at him in a friendly way ; 
and by and by he moved over to where this 
gentleman sat, extended a couple of branches 
of the willows toward him, and said, " Excuse 
me, sir; but if you're the kind of man I take 
you to be, you'll appreciate that." The gentle- 
man took the branches, and thanked the old 
man heartily. Everybody looked pleased, and 
the old man began a conversation with some 
of the people about him. He gave two or 
three sprays to some children, and entered 
upon an eloquent little tribute of praise to 
these flowers of the willows and the place 



J I'acirant's morning, wide and blue 

In early fall, when the wind walk! too." 



JOYS OF THE ROAD Bliss Carman 
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where they grew. This he did in a simple, 
hearty way that showed his earnest dehght in 
them. He hved in Boston, he said, in a place 
where no green thing was to be seen ; but he 
had risen very early and taken the first train 
out, and had gathered the " pussies," and 
would be back in his dull brick quarter at an 
early hour. He told no more of his circum- 
stances; but it was easy to make the story 
longer in one's own mind, — especially as the 
old man went out of the car at a station in 
town, looking serenely happy, and hugging 
closer his mass of willow blossoms. I made 
sure there was a granddaughter to whom he 
was taking them. — " The Listener in the 
Country," Joseph Edgar Chamberlin. 

THE JOYS OF THE ROAD 

Now the joys of the road are chiefly these: 
A crimson touch on the hardwood trees ; 

A vagrant's morning wide and blue. 
In early fall, when the wind walks, too; 

A shadowy highway cool and brown, 
Alluring up and enticing down 
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From rippled water to dappled swamp, 
From purple glory to scarlet pomp; 

The outward eye, the quiet will. 

And the striding heart from hill to hill ; 

The tempter apple over the fence ; 

The cobweb bloom on the yellow quince; 

The palish asters along the wood, — 
A lyric touch of the solitude; 

An open hand, an easy shoe. 

And a hope to make the day go through, — 

Another to sleep with, and a third. 
To wake me up at the voice of a bird ; 

The resonant far-listening morn, 
And the hoarse-whisper of the corn ; 

The crickets mourning their comrades lost, 
In the night's retreat from the gathering frost ; 

(Or is it their slogan, plaintive and shrill, 
As they beat on their corselets, valiant still?) 

A hunger fit for the kings of the sea, 
And a loaf of bread for Dickon and me ; 
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A thirst like that of the Thirsty Sword, 
And a jug of cider on the board ; i 

An idle noon, a bubbling spring. 
The sea in the pine-tops murmuring; 

A scrap of gossip at the ferry ; 

A comrade neither glum nor merry. 

Asking nothing, revealing naught. 

But minting his words from a fund of thought, 

A keeper of silence eloquent. 
Needy, yet royally well content. 

Of the mettled breed, yet abhorring strife. 
And full of the mellow juice of life, 

A taster of wine, with an eye for a maid. 
Never too bold, and never afraid. 

Never heart-whole, never heart-sick, 
(These are the things I worship in Dick) 

No fidget and no reformer, just 

A calm observer of ought and must, 

A lover of books, but a reader of man. 
No cynic and no charlatan. 
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Who never defers and never demands. 

But, smiling, takes the world in his hands, — 

Seeing it good as when God first saw 
And gave it the weight of his will for law. 

And O the joy that is never won. 

But follows and follows the journeying sun, 

By marsh and tide, by meadow and stream, 
A will-o'-the-wind, a light-o'-dream. 

Delusion afar, delight anear. 

From morrow to morrow, from year to year, 

A jack-o'-lantern, a fairy fire, 
A dare, a bliss, and a desire ! 

The racy smell of the forest loam. 

When the stealthy, sad-heart leaves go home ; 

(O leaves, O leaves, I am one with you. 
Of the mould and the sun and the wind and the 
dew) 

The broad gold wake of the afternoon; 
The silent fleck of the cold new moon; 

The sound of the hollow sea's release 
From stormy tumult to starry peace; 
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With only another league to wend ; 

And two brown arms at the journey's end! 

These are the joys of the open road — 
For him who travels without a load. 

— Bliss Carman.. 



INTIMACY OF NATURE 

" Thrice happy, oh, thrice happy still the Earth 
That can express herself in roses, yea. 
Can make the lily tell her inmost thoughts ! " 

— Gertrude Hall. 



TO MOTHER NATURE 

Nature, in thy largess, grant 
I may be thy confidant ! 
Taste who will life's roadside cheer 
(Tho' my heart doth hold it dear — 
Song and wine and trees and grass, 
All the joys that flash and pass), 
I must put within my prayer 
Gifts more intimate and rare. 
Show me how dry branches throw 
Such blue shadows on the snow, — 
Tell me how the wind can fare 
On his unseen feet of air, — 
Show me how the spider's loom 
Weaves the fabric from her womb, — 
Lead me to those brooks of mom 
Where a woman's laugh is born, — 
Let me taste the sap that flows 
Through the blushes of a rose, 
Yea, and drain the blood which runs 
From the heart of dying suns, — 
Teach me how the butterfly 
Guessed at immortality, — '■ 
Let me follow up the track 
Of Love's deathless Zodiac 
67 
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Where Joy climbs among the spheres 

Circled by her moon of tears, — 

Tell me how, when I forget 

All the schools have taught me, yet 

I recall each trivial thing 

In a golden, far-oif Spring, — 

Give me whispered hints how I 

May instruct my heart to fly 

Where the baffling Vision gleams 

Till I overtake my dreams. 

And the impossible be done 

When the Wish and Deed grow one! 

— Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 

OUT - OF - DOORS 

In the urgent solitudes 
Lies the spur to larger moods ; 
In the friendship of the trees 
Dwell all sweet serenities. 

— Ethelyn Wetherald. 

MAN'S HARMONY WITH NATURE 

The flowers I pass have eyes that look at me, 
The birds have ears that hear my spirit's voice. 
And I am glad the leaping brook to see, 
Because it does at my light step rejoice. 
Come, brothers, all who tread the grassy hill, 
Or wander thoughtless o'er the blooming fields, 



" And I am glad the leaping brook to see." 
MAN'S HARMONY WITH NATURE Jones Very 
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Intimacy of Nature 69 

Come learn the sweet obedience of the will ; 
Thence every sight and sound new pleasure 

yields. 
Nature shall seem another house of thine. 
When he who formed thee, bids it live and play, 
And in thy rambles e'en the creeping vine 
Shall keep with thee a jocund holiday. 
And every plant, and bird, and insect, be 
Thine own companions bom for harmony. 

— Jones Very. 



RIVER DRIFTWOOD 

It sometimes takes me a whole afternoon 
to go two miles down the river. There are 
many reasons why I should stop every now 
and then under one bank or another, to look 
up through the trees at the sky, or at their pic- 
tures in the water; or to let the boat lie still, 
until one can watch the little fish come back 
to their playground on the yellow sand and 
gravel; or to see the frogs that splashed into 
the water at my approach, poke their heads 
out a little way to croak indignantly, or raise 
a loud note such as Scotch bagpipers drive 
out of the pipes before they start a tune. The 
swallows dart like bats along the surface of 
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the water after insects, and I see a drowned 
white butterfly float by, and reach out for it; 
it looks so frail and little in the river. When 
the cardinal flowers are in bloom I go from 
place to place until I have gathered a deck- 
load; and as I push off the boat it leaves the 
grass bent down, and the water-mint that was 
crushed sends a delicious fragrance after me, 
and I catch at a piece and put a leaf in my 
mouth, and row away lazily to get a branch 
of oak or maple leaves to keep the sun off my 
flowers. Cardinals are quick to wilt, and hang 
their proud heads wearily. They keep royal 
state in the shade, and one imagines that the 
other flowers and all the weeds at the water's 
edge take care to bow to them as often as the 
wind comes by, and pay them honor. They 
are like fine court ladies in their best gowns, 
standing on the shore. Perhaps they are send- 
ing messages down the river and across the 
seas, or waiting to hear some news. . . . 

On a spring day how the bobolinks sing, and 
the busy birds that live along the shores go 
flitting and chirping and whistling about the 
world! A great fish-hawk drops through the 
air, and you can see the glitter of the unlucky 
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fish he has seized as he goes off again. Tlie 
fields and trees have a tinge of green that they 
will keep only for a few days, until the leaves 
and grass-blades are larger and stronger ; and 
where the land has been ploughed its color is 
as beautiful as any color that can be found 
the world over, and the long, shining brown 
furrows grow warm l)ang in the sun. The 
farmers call to each other and to their horses 
as they work; the fresh breeze blows from 
the southwest, and the frogs are cheerful, and 
the bobolinks grow more and more pleased 
with themselves every minute, and sing their 
times, which are meant to be sung slower and 
last longer, as if the sweet notes all came hur- 
rying out together. 

And in the summer, when the days are hot 
and long, there is nothing better than the glory 
of. the moonlighted nights, when the shrill 
cries of the insects fill all the air, and the fire- 
flies are everywhere, and a whifif of saltness 
comes up with the tide. In October the river 
is bright steel color and blue. The ducks rise 
and fly away from the coves in the early morn- 
ing, and the oaks and maples dress themselves 
as they please, as if they were tired of wearing 
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plain green, like everybody else, and were go- 
ing to be gay and set a new fashion in the 
cooler weather. You no longer drift lazily 
with the current, but pull your boat as fast as 
you can, and are quick and strong with the 
oars. And in the winter the river looks cold 
and dead, the wind blows up and down be- 
tween the hills, and the black pines and hem- 
locks stare at each other across the ice, which 
cracks and creaks loudly when the tide comes 
up and lifts it. . . . 

The old elms and pines look strong yet, 
though once in awhile one blows over or is 
relentlessly cut down. The willows by the 
river are cropped and cropped again. The 
river itself never grows old ; though it rushes 
and rises high in the spring, it never dries up 
in the autumn; the little white sails fliit over 
it in pleasant weather, like fluttering moths 
around the track of sunlight on the water ; one 
troop of children after another steals eagerly 
down to its forbidden shores to play. 

— 5". O. Jewett. 



" Heavy in herbage and in dew 

The great-eyed kme browse thankfully." 

THE FOOTPATH WAY Katherine Tynan 
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THE FOOTPATH WAY 

The winding road lies white and bare, 
Heavy in dust that takes the glare, 
The thirsty hedgerows and parched grass 
Dream of a time when no road was. 

Beyond, the fields are full in view; 
Heavy in herbage and in dew 
The great-eyed kine browse thankfully; 
Come, take the footpath way with me! 

This stile, where country lovers tryst, 
Where many a man and maid have kissed, 
Invites us sweetly, and the wood 
Beckons us to her solitude. 

Leave men and lumbering wains behind, 
And dusty roads, all blank and blind; 
Come tread on velvet and on silk, 
Damasked with daisies, white as milk. 

Those dryads of the wood, that some 
Call the wild hyacinths, now are come. 
And hold their revels in a night 
Of emerald flecked with candle-light. 

The fountains of the meadows play. 
This is the wild bee's holiday; 
When summer-snows have sweetly drest 
The pasture like a wedding-guest. 
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By fields of beans that shall eclipse 
The honey on the rose's lips, 
With woodruif and the new hay's breath, 
And wild thyme sweetest in her death. 

Skirting the rich man's lawn and hall. 
The footpath way is free to all ; 
For us his pinks and roses blow : 
Fling him thanksgiving ere we go ! 

•By orchards yet in rosy veils, 
By hidden nests of nightingales, 
Through lonesome valleys where all day 
The rabbit people scurry and play. 

The footpath sets her tender lure. 
This is the country for the poor ; 
The high-road seeks the crowded sea; 
Come, take the footpath way with mel 

— Katherine Tynan. 



CLOVER 

Oh, a song to the clover. 
That sweet field rover 
Which the bees riot over 

Their thirst to stay; 
In whose depths the shy plover 
Hies to find cover, 
Where maiden and lover. 

And children stray. 



" By orchards yet in rosy veils." 



THE FOOTPATH WAY Katherine Tynan 
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Oh, the cool, fragrant places, 
Strewn with the graces 
Of the pink and white faces 

Breathing perfume! 
Where the country wind races 
Laden with traces 
Of swept over spaces 

Of clover bloom! 

— Adele Townsend Stanton. 



SPRING 

The budding and blooming of spring seem 
to belong properly to the opening of the 
months. It is the season of the quickest ex- 
pansion, of the warmest blood, of the readi- 
est growth; it is the boy-age of the year. The 
birds sing in chorus in the spring — just as 
children prattle; the brooks run full — like 
the overflow of young hearts; the showers 
drop easily — as young tears flow; and the 
whole sky is as capricious as the mind of a 
boy. 

Between tears and smiles, the year like 
the child struggles into the warmth of life. 
The old year, say what the chronologists will, 
lingers upon the very lap of spring, and is 
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only fairly gone, when the blossoms of April 
have strewn their pall of glory upon his tomb, 
and the bluebirds have chanted his requiem. 

It always seems to me as if an access of life 
came with the melting of the winter's snows; 
and as if every rootlet of grass that lifted its 
first green blade from the matted debris of 
the old year's decay bore my spirit upon it, 
nearer to the largess of Heaven. 

I love to trace the break of spring step by 
step; I love even those long rain-storms that 
sap the icy fortresses of the lingering winter 
— that melt the snows upon the hills, and 
swell the mountain brooks; that make the 
pools heave up their glassy cerements of ice, 
and hurry down the crashing fragments into 
the wastes of ocean. 

I love the gentle thaws that you can trace, 
day by day, by the stained snow-banks, shrink- 
ing from the grass ; and by the gentle drip of 
the cottage-eaves. I love to search out the 
sunny slopes by a southern wall, where the 
reflected sun does double duty to the earth, 
and where the frail anemone, or the frail 
blush of the arbutus, in the midst of the bleak 
March atmosphere, will touch your heart, like 
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a hope of Heaven, in a field of graves ! Later 
come those soft, smoky days, when the patches 
of winter grain show green under the shelter 
of leafless woods, and the last snow-drifts, 
reduced to shrunken skeletons of ice, lie upon 
the slope of northern hills, leaking away their 
life. 

Then, the grass at your door grows into 
the color of the sprouting grain, and the buds 
upon the lilacs swell, and burst. The peaches 
bloom upon the wall, and the plums wear 
bodices of white. The sparkling oriole picks 
string for his hammock on the sycamore, and 
the sparrows twitter in pairs. The old elms 
throw down their dingy flowers, and color 
their spray with green ; and the brooks, where 
you throw your worm or the minnow, float 
down whole fleets of the crimson blossoms 
of the maple. Finally the oaks step into the 
opening quadrille of spring, the grayish tufts 
of a modest verdure, which by and by will be 
long and glossy leaves. The dogwood pitches 
his broad, white tent in the edge of the forest ; 
the dandelions lie along the hillocks like stars 
in a sky of green ; and the wild cherry, grow- 
ing in all the hedgerows, without other cul- 
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ture than God's, lifts up to Him, thankfully, its 
tremulous white fingers. 

Amid all this, come the rich rains of spring. 
The affections of a boy grow up with tears 
to water them; and the year blooms with 
showers. But the clouds hover over an April 
sky, timidly — like shadows upon innocence. 
The showers come gently, and drop daintily 
to the earth — with now and then a glimpse 
of sunshine to make the drops bright — like 
so many tears of joy. — " Dream Life" Don- 
ald G. Mitchell. 

A TOUCH OF NATURE 

When first the crocus thrusts its point of gold 
Up through the still snow-drifted garden mould. 
And folded green things in dim woods unclose 
Their crinkled spears, a sudden tremor goes 
Into my veins and makes me kith and kin 
To every wild-born thing that thrills and blows. 
Sitting beside this crumbling sea-coal fire. 
Here iri the city's ceaseless roar and din, 
Far from the brambly paths I used to know. 
Far from the rustling brooks that slip and shine 
Where the Neponset alders take their glow, 
I share the tremulous sense of bud and briar 
And inarticulate ardors of the vine. 

— Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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WISTARIA 

O pure, pale blossom, opening to the day. 
With drowsy sweetness, all thy perfect flower. 
Exhaling fragrance in the sun's warm ray, 
Thy petals fall to earth, a purple shower ! 

Dear living garland, twining round our hearts 
Thy tendrils ever! as in Spring's glad hour. 
Thou comest forth renewed in all thy parts, 
A wondrous heritage of leaf and flower. 

Most lovingly thy slender arms reach out. 
All hung with drooping, purple clusters fair, 
And wreathe in graceful curves their mesh about 
The old house, bowered with a beauty rare. 

Our hearts go out to thee, dear blossoming vine. 
Thou gracious guardian of our childhood's 

home; 
Sweet Spirit, gentle breath of love divine. 
Thy fragrance shed through many a year to 

come! 

— Carrie Thompson Lowell. 

AH, SWEET IS TIPPERARY 

Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of the 
year. 
When the hawthorn's whiter than the snow, 
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When the feathered folk assemble and the air is 
all a-tremble 
With their singing and their winging to and 
fro; 
When queenly Slievenamon puts her verdant 
vesture on, 
And smiles to hear the news the breezes 
bring; 
■ When the sun begins to glance on the rivulets 
that dance — 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring ! 

Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of the 
year. 
When the mists are rising from the lea. 
When the Golden Vale is smiling with a beauty 
all beguiling. 
And the Suir goes crooning to the sea ; 
When the shadows and the showers only mul- 
tiply the flowers 
That the lavish hand of May will fling; 
When in unfrequented ways, fairy music softly 
plays — 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 

Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of the 
year. 
When life like the year is young, 
When the soul is just awaking like a lily blos- 
som breaking. 
And love words linger on the tongue; 
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When the blue of Irish skies is the hue of Irish 
eyes, 
And love dreams cluster and cling 
Round the heart and round the brain, half of 
pleasure, half of pain — 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 

— Denis A. McCarthy. 



MIDSUMMER 

Around this lovely valley rise 

The purple hills of Paradise. 

O, softly on yon banks of haze 

Her rosy face the Summer lays ! 

Becalmed along the azure sky. 

The argosies of Qoudland lie, 

Whose shores, with many a shining rift. 

Far off their pearl-white peaks uplift. 

Through all the long midsummer day 
The meadow-sides are sweet with hay. 
I seek the coolest sheltered seat. 
Just where the field and forest meet, — 
Where grow the pine-trees tall and bland. 
The ancient oaks austere and grand, 
And fringy roots and pebbles fret 
The ripples of the rivulet. 

I watch the mowers, as they go 

Through the tall grass, a wKite-sleeved row. 
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With even stroke their scythes they swing. 
In tune their merry whetstones ring. 
Behind, the nimble youngsters run, 
And toss the thick swaths in the sun. 
The cattle graze, while, warm and still. 
Slopes the broad pasture, basks the hill, 
And bright, where summer breezes break. 
The green wheat crinkles like a lake. 

The butterfly and humble-bee 
Come to the pleasant woods with me; 
Quickly before me runs the quail. 
Her chickens skulk behind the rail; 
High up the lone woo5-pigeon sits. 
And the woodpecker pecks and flits. 
Sweet woodland music sinks and swells. 
The brooklet rings its tinkling bells, 
The swarming insects drone and hum. 
The partridge beats his throbbing drum. 
The squirrel leaps among the boughs. 
And chatters in his leafy house. 
The oriole flashes by; and, look! 
Into the mirror of the brook, 
Where the vain bluebird trims his coat. 
Two tiny feathers fall and float. 

As silently, as tenderly. 
The down of peace descends on me. 
O, this is peace! I have no need 
Of friend to talk, of book to read : 
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A dear Companion here abides; 
Close to my thrilling heart He hides ; 
The holy silence is His voice: 
I lie and listen and rejoice. 

— /. T. Trowbridge. 



AN AUTUMN MORNING 

The fields are bathed in shades of filmy mist, 
Beneath low skies set deep in amethyst, 

Shot through with thousand rays; 
Beyond, the hills uplift their crowns of wood, 
As if to render thanks for every good. 

In silent signs of praise. 

Across the bladed corn the shadows fall 
From risen mist, sent upward to the call 

Of sunbeams and the breeze; 
The grass inwoven with a silvery lace. 
Fashioned within the loom and fretted grace 

Of Autumn-laden trees. 

The shadowy vales have opened wide their doors, 
Through which the morn its sweet refreshment 
pours 

Over the drowsy flowers. 
Whose fragrance gladdens, like an incense mild, 
The happy-hearted swain and prattling child — 

Companions of the hours. 
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'Tis sunrise of the soul ! The heart and life 
Of all the waking throng with being rife 

Enraptured rise from earth; — 
Waiting the songs from myriad silent throats. 
The morning breathes upon the dormant notes. 

And charms them into birth. 

Each day repeats the glad, recurring scene. 
While night's sweet, restful hours lie between. 

Its curtain round us drawn; 
Refreshed, we waken as the eastern skies 
Lift Slumber's fingers from our wondering eyes, 

To greet again the dawn ! 

— "Pall Mall Magazine" Edward William 
Butcher. 

THE ANXIOUS LEAF 

Once upon a time a little leaf was heard 
to sigh and cry, as leaves often do when a 
gentle wind is about. And the twig said, 
"What is the matter, little leaf?" And the 
leaf said, " The wind just told me that one 
day it would pull me off and throw me down 
to die on the ground." The twig told it to the 
branch on which it grew, and the branch told 
it to the tree. And when the tree heard it, it 
rustled all over, and sent back word to the leaf, 
" Do not be afraid ; hold on tightly, and you 
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shall not go till you want to." And so the leaf 
stopped sighing, but went on nestling and sing- 
ing. Every time the tree shbok itself and 
stirred up all its leaves, the branches shook 
themselves, and the little twig shook itself, and 
the little leaf danced up and down merrily, as 
if nothing could ever pull it off. And so it 
grew all summer long till October. And when 
the bright days of autumn came, the little leaf 
saw all the leaves around becoming very beau- 
tiful. Some were yellow, and some scar- 
let, and some striped with both colors. Then 
it asked the tree what it meant. And the tree 
said, " All these leaves are getting ready to 
fly away, and they have put on these beautiful 
colors, because of joy." Then the little leaf 
began to want to go, and grew very beautiful 
in thinking of it, and when it was very gay 
in color, it saw that the branches of the tree 
had no color in them, and so the leaf said, 
" Oh, branches ! why are you lead color and we 
golden ? " " We must keep on our work 
clothes, for our life is not done; but your 
clothes are for holiday because your tasks are 
over." Just then, a little puff of wind came, 
and the leaf let go without thinking of it, and 
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the wind took it up, and turned it over and 
over, and whirled it Hke a spark of fire in the 
air and then iffell gently down under the edge 
of the fence among hundreds of leaves, and 
fell into a dream and never waked up to tell 
what it dreamed about! 

— Henry Ward Beecher. 

WHEN THE LEAVES TURN RED 

There is a purple peacefulness that covers 

nature's features. 
Like a many-colored bedquilt o'er a baby's 

trundle-bed. 
Nature covers all us children, nervous, tired 

little creatures, 
Nervous, tired little children, whether princes, 

popes, or preachers; 

When the leaves turn red. 

A balm that's full of sleepiness envelops hill and 

river. 
An air that's full of sweet content o'er all the 

earth is spread ; 
We know we dream, and yet we pray to be 

awakened never. 
For 'tis the prayer of every soul to dream right 

on forever; 

When the la.ves turn red. 

— Sam Walter Foss. 
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AUTUMNAL FOLIAGE 

And now, when the year is drawing to a 
close, when the blessings of the earth have 
been gathered and stored, when every tree 
and plant has borne its fruits, when every 
field has yielded its produce, why should the 
sun shine brightly now? What has he more 
to ripen for us at this late day? 

At this very period, when the annual labors 
of the husbandman are drawing to a close, 
when the first light frosts ripen the wild grapes 
in the woods, and open the husks of the hick- 
ory nuts, bringing the latest fruits of the year 
to maturity, these are the days when, here 
and there, in the groves you will find a maple- 
tree whose leaves are touched with the gayest 
colors; those are the heralds which announce 
the approach of a brilliant pageant — the mo- 
ment chosen by Autumn to keep the great har- 
vest-home of America is at hand. In a few 
days comes another and a sharper frost, and 
the whole face of the country is changed; we 
enjoy, with wonder and delight, a natural 
spectacle, great and beautiful, beyond the reach 
of any human means. . . . 
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The hanging woods of a mountainous coun- 
try are especially beautiful at this season ; the 
trees throwing out their branches, one above 
another, in bright variety of coloring and out- 
line, every individual of the gay throng having 
a fancy of his own to humor. The oak loves 
a deep, rich red, or a warm scarlet, though 
some of his family are partial to yellow. The 
chestnuts are all of one shadeless mass of gold- 
color, from the highest to the lowest branch. 
The basswood, or linden, is orange. The 
aspen, with its silvery stem and branches, flut- 
ters in a lighter shade, like the wrought gold 
of the jeweller. The sumach, with its long, 
pinnated leaf, is of a brilliant scarlet. The 
pepperidge is almost purple, and some of the 
ashes approach the same shade during certain 
seasons. Other ashes, with the birches and 
beech, hickory and elms, have their own tints 
of yellow. That beautiful and common vine, 
the Virginia creeper, is a vivid cherry-color. 
The sweet-gum is vermilion. The Viburnum 
tribe and dogwoods are dyed in lake. As for 
the maples, they always rank first among the 
show ; there is no other tree which contributes 
singly so much to the beauty of the season, for 
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it unites more of brilliancy, with more of vari- 
ety, than any of its companions; with us it is 
also more common than any other tree. Here 
you have a soft maple, vivid scarlet from the 
highest to the lowest leaf; there is another, 
a sugar-maple, a pure sheet of gold; this is 
dark crimson like the oak, that is vermilion; 
another is parti-colored, pink and yellow, 
green and red ; yonder is one of a deep purplish 
hue; this is still green, that is mottled in 
patches, another is shaded ; still another blends 
all these colors on its own branches, in capri- 
cious confusion, the different limbs, the sepa- 
rate twigs, the single leaves, varying from 
each other in distinct colors and shaded tints. 
And in every direction a repetition of this 
magnificent picture meets the eye: in the 
woods that skirt the dimpled meadows, in the 
thickets and copses of the fields, in the bushes 
which fringe the brook, in the trees which line 
the streets and roadsides, in those of the lawns 
and gardens — brilliant and vivid in the near- 
est groves, gradually lessening in tone upon the 
farther woods and successive knolls, until, in 
the distant background, the hills are colored by 
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a mingled confusion of tints which defy the 
eye to seize them. . . . 

One observes also that the spirit of the scene 
is carried out in many lesser details, for which 
we are scarcely prepared. Walking through 
woods and fields, you find many of the smaller 
shrubs very prettily colored, little annuals also, 
and the seedlings of the forest-trees. The tiny 
maples especially, not longer than your finger, 
with half a dozen little leaflets, are often as 
delicately colored as blossoms, pink, and red, 
and yellow. Some of the flowering plants, 
also, the sarsaparillas and May-stars, with 
their finely-cut leaves, are frequently of a 
soft, clear straw-color. One may make very 
handsome bunches of these bright leaves; a 
branch of the golden chestnut, or aspen, or 
birch, a crimson twig from a young oak, an- 
other of scarlet maple, a long, plume-like leaf 
of the red sumach, with some of the lesser 
seedlings, and the prettiest of the wood-plants, 
make up a bouquet which almost rivals the 
dahlias in brilliancy. 

Some persons occasionally complain that 
this period of the year, this brilliant change 
in the foliage, causes melancholy feelings. 
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arousing sad and sorrowful ideas, like the 
flush on the hectic cheek. But surely its more 
natural meaning is of a very different im- 
port. . . . 

Mark the broad land glowing in a soft haze, 
every tree and grove wearing its gorgeous 
autumnal drapery; observe the vivid fresh- 
ness of the evergreen verdure; note amid the 
gold and crimson woods, the blue lake, deeper 
in tint at this season than at any other; see 
a more quiet vein of shading in the paler 
lawns and pastures, and the dark-brown earth 
of freshly-ploughed fields; raise your eyes to 
the cloudless sky above, filled with soft and 
pearly tints, and then say, what has gloom to 
do with such a picture? Tell us, rather, 
where else on earth shall the human eye be- 
hold coloring so magnificent and so varied, 
spread over a field so vast, within one noble 
view? In very truth, the glory of these last 
waning days of the season proclaims a 
grandeur of beneficence which should rather 
make our poor hearts swell with gratitude at 
each return of the beautiful autumn accorded 
to us. — " Rural Hours" Susan Fenimore 
Cooper. 
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TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN 

Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven's own blue. 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 

Thou comest not when violets lean 

O'er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 

Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o'er the ground-bird's hidden nest. 

Thou waitest late and com'st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 

Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky. 
Blue — blue — as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 

I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 

THE TRYST OF THE NIGHT 

Out of the uttermost ridge of dusk, where the 
dark and the day are mingled. 
The voice of the Night rose cold and calm — 
it called through the shadow-swept air; 



Waves that stole on the startled shore." 



THE TRYST OF THE NIGHT Mary C. Gillington Byron 



Bureau Nature Study, 

Cornell University, Jiluica, N.IL 
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Through all the valleys and lone hillsides it 
pierced, it thrilled, it tingled — 
It summoned me forth to the wild seashore, 
to meet with its mystery there. 



Out of the deep ineffable blue, with palpitant 
swift repeating 
Of gleam and glitter and opaline glow, that 
broke in ripples of light — 
In burning glory it came and went, — I heard, I 
saw it beating. 
Pulse by pulse, from star to star, — the pas- 
sionate heart of Night! 

Out of the thud of the rustling sea — the pant- 
ing, yearning, throbbing 
Waves that stole on the startled shore, with 
coo and mutter of spray — 
The .wail of the Night came fitful-faint, — I 
he^rd her stifled: sobbing; 
The cold salt drops fell slowly, slowly, gray 
into gulfs of gray. 

There through the darkness the great world 
reeled, and the great tides roared, assem- 
bling — 
Murmuring hidden things that are past, and 
secret things that shall be; 
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There at the hmits of life we met, and touched 
with a rapturous trembling — 
One with each other, I and the Night, and the 
skies, and the stars, and sea. 

— Mary C. Gillington Byron. 

EVENTIDE 

When the shadows lengthen and the land- 
scape becomes indistinct, the common life of 
men seems to touch the life of Nature most 
closely and sympathetically. The work of the 
day is accomplished; the sense of things to 
be done loses its painful tension; the mind, 
freed from the cares which engrossed it, opens 
unconsciously to the sights and sounds of the 
quiet hour. The fields are given over to 
silence and the gathering darkness ; the roads 
cease to be thoroughfares of toil; and over 
all things the peace of night settles like an 
unspoken benediction. To the most preoccu- 
pied there comes a consciousness that the 
world has changed, and that, while the old 
framework remains intact, a strange and 
transforming beauty has touched and spiritual- 
ized it. At eventide one feels the soul of 
Nature as at no other hour. Her labours have 
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ceased, her birds are silent ; she, too, rests, and 
in ceasing to do for us she gives us herself. 
One by one the silvery points of light break 
out of the darkness overhead and the faith- 
ful stars look down on the little earth they 
have watched over these countless years. The 
very names they bear recall the vanished races 
who waited for their appearing and counted 
them friends. Now that the lamps are lighted 
and the work of the day is done, is it strange 
that the venerable mother, whose lullabies 
have soothed so many generations into sleep, 
' should herself appeal to us , in some intimate 
and personal way ? — " Under the Trees," 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. 

NIGHT 

The sun descending in the west, 

The evening star does shine. 
The birds are silent in their nest, 
And I must seek for mine. 
The moon, like a flower 
In heaven's high bower. 
With silent delight. 
Sits and smiles in the night. 

Farewell, green fields and happy groves 
Where flocks have ta'en delight ; 
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Where Iambs have nibbled, silent move 
The feet of angels bright ; 
Unseen they pour blessing. 
And joy without ceasing. 
On each bud and blossom. 
And each sleeping bosom. 

They look in every thoughtless nest, 

Where birds are covered warm; 
They visit caves of every beast. 
To keep them all from harm ; 
If they see any weeping 
That should have been sleeping. 
They pour sleep on their head. 
And sit down by their bed. 

When wolves and tigers howl for prey. 

They pitying stand and weep ; 
Seeking to drive their thirst away. 
And keep them from the sheep. 
But if they rush dreadful, 
The angels most heedful 
Receive each wild spirit. 
New worlds to inherit. 

And there the lion's ruddy eyes 
Shall flow with tears of gold; 
And pitying the tender cries, 
And walking round the fold, 

Saying, " Wrath by His meekness, 
And by His health, sickness. 



NIGHT William Blake 
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Are driven away 

From our immortal day. 

" And now beside thee, bleating lamb, 

I can lie down and sleep. 
Or think on Him who bore thy name. 
Graze after thee and weep. 
For washed in life's river. 
My bright mane forever 
Shall shine like the gold. 
As I guard o'er the fold." 

— William Blake. 



THE WORLD AND I 

Whether my heart be glad or no. 

The summers come, the summers go. 
The lanes grow dark with dying leaves. 
Icicles hang beneath the eaves. 
The asters wither to the snow ; 

Thus doth the summer end and go, 
Whether my life be glad or no. 

Whether my life be sad or no. 

The winters come, the winters go, 
The sunshine plays with baby leaves. 
Swallows build about the eaves, 
The lovely wild flowers bend and blow; 
Thus doth the winter end and go, 
Whether my life be sad or no. 
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Yet Mother Nature gives to me 
A fond and patient sympathy; 
In my own heart I find the charm 
To make her tender, near, and warm; 
Through summer sunshine, winter snow. 
She clasps me, sad or glad or no. 



GLADNESS OF NATURE 

" Is this a time to be gloomy and sad. 

When our mother Nature laughs around; 
When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming 
ground ? " 

— William Cullen Bryant. 



AN APRIL ADORATION 

Sang the sunrise on an amber morn — 
" Earth, be glad ! An April day is born. 

" Winter's done, and April's in the skies. 
Earth, look up with laughter in your eyes ! " 

Putting off her dumb dismay of snow, 
Earth bade all her unseen children grow. 

Then the sound of growing in the air 
Rose to God a liturgy of prayer; 

And the thronged succession of the days 
Uttered up to God a psalm of praise. 

Laughed the running sap in every vein. 
Laughed the running flurries of warm rain. 

Laughed the life in every wandering root. 
Laughed the tingling cells of bud and shoot. 

God in all the concord of their mirth 
Heard the adoration-song of Earth. 

— Charles G. D. Roberts. 
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ON THE APPROACH OF SPRING 

Now Nature hangs her mantle green 

On every blooming tree, 
And spreads her sheets o' daisies white 

Out o'er the grassy lea: 
Now Phoebus cheers the crystal streams, 

And glads the azure skies ; 
But nought can glad the weary wight 

That fast in durance lies. 

Now lav'rocks wake the merry morn. 

Aloft on dewy wing; 
The merle, in his noontide bower. 

Makes woodland echoes ring; 
The mavis wild, wi' mony a note. 

Sings drowsy day to rest: 
In love and freedom they rejoice, 

Wi' care nor thrall opprest. 

Now blooms the lily by the bank. 

The primrose down the brae; 
The hawthorn's budding in the glen, 

And milk-white is the slae : 
The meanest hind in fair Scotland 

May rove their sweets amang; 
But I, the Queen of a' Scotland, 

Maun lie in prison Strang. 
— Robert Burns, from the "Lament of Mary 
Queen of Scots." 
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UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 

Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

Who doth ambition shun, 
And loves to live i' the sun. 
Seeking the food he eats. 
And pleased with what he gets. 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy. 
But winter and rough weather. 

— "As You Like It," Shakespeare. 

TO THE CUCKOO 

blithe Newcomer ! I have heard, 

1 hear thee and rejoice. 

O Cuckoo! shall I call thee Bird, 
Or but a wandering Voice ? 

While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear, 
From hill to hill it seems to pass. 
At once far off, and near. 
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Though babbling only to the Vale, 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 
Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring! 

Even yet thou art to me 

No Bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery; 

The same whom in my schoolboy days 
I listened to; that Cry 
Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green; 
And thou wert still a hope, a love; 
Still longed for, never seen. 

And I can listen to thee yet; 
Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 

O blessed Bird! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, faery place. 
That is fit home for Thee! 

— William Wordstvorth. 
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ON GOING ON A JOURNEY 

One of the pleasantest things in the world 
is going a journey; but I like to go by 
myself. I can enjoy society in a room; but 
out of doors, nature is company enough for 
me. I am never less alone than when alone. 

" The fields his study, nature was his book." 

I cannot see the wit of walking and talking 
at the same time. When I am in the country 
I wish to vegetate like the country. I am not 
for criticising hedgerows and black cattle. I 
go out of town in order to forget the town 
and all that is in it. There are those who for 
this purpose go to watering places, and carry 
the metropolis with them. I like more elbow- 
room and fewer incumbrances. I like solitude 
when I give myself up to it, for the sake of 
soHtude; nor do I ask for 

" — a friend in my retreat, 
Whom I may whisper solitude is sweet." 

The soul of a journey is liberty; perfect 
liberty, to think, feel, do, just as one pleases. 
We go a journey chiefly to be free of all im- 
pediments and of all inconveniences; to leave 
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ourselves behind, much more to get rid of 
others. It is because I want a little breathing- 
space to muse on indifferent matters, where 
Contemplation 

" May plume her feathers and let grow her 

wings. 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impaired," 

that I absent myself from town for a while, 
without feeling at a loss the moment I am 
left by myself. Instead of a friend in a post- 
chaise or in a tilbury, to exchange good things 
with, and vary the same stale topics over 
again, for once let me have a truce with im- 
pertinence. Give me the clear blue sky over 
my head and the green turf beneath my feet, 
a winding road before me, and a three hours' 
march to dinner — and then to thinking ! It 
is hard if I cannot start some game on these 
lone heaths. I laugh, I run, I leap, I sing for 
joy. From the point of yonder rolling cloud, 
I plunge into my past being, and revel there, 
as the sunburnt Indian plunges headlong into 
the wave that wafts him to his native shore. 
Then long-forgotten things, like " sunken 
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wrack and sumless treasuries," burst upon my 
eager sight, and I begin to feel, think, and be 
myself again. ... — William Haslitt. 



THE SPRING JOURNEY 

O, green was the corn as I rode on my way. 
And bright were the dews on the blossoms of 

May, 
And dark was the sycamore's shade to behold. 
And the oak's tender leaf was of emerald and 

gold. 

The thrush from his holly, the lark from his 

cloud, 
Their chorus of rapture sang jovial and loud: 
From the soft vernal sky to the soft grassy 

ground. 
There was beauty above me, beneath, and around. 

The inild southern breeze brought a shower 

from the hill ; 
And yet, though it left me all dripping and chill, 
I felt a new pleasure as onward I sped, 
To gaze where the rainbow gleamed broad over- 
head. 

O, such be Life's journey, and such be our skill, 
To lose in its blessings the sense of its ill ; 
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Through sunshine and shower may our progress 

be ever, 
And our tears add a charm to the prospect of 

Heaven ! 

— Bishop Heber. 



JOY - MONTH 

Oh, hark to the brown thrush! hear how he 
sings ! 

How he pours the dear pain of his gladness ! 
What a gush ! and from out what golden springs ! 

What a rage of how sweet madness ! 



And golden the buttercup blooms by the way, 

A song of the joyous ground; 
While the melody rained from yonder spray 

Is a blossom in fields of sound. 

How glisten the eyes of the happy leaves ! 

How whispers each blade, " I am blest ! " 
Rosy Heaven his lips to flowered earth gives, 

With the costliest bliss of his breast. 

Pour, pour of the wine of thy heart, O Na- 
ture! 

By cups of field and of sky, 
By the brimming soul of every creature ! — 

Joy-mad dear Mother, am I. 
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Tongues, tongues for my joy, for my joy ! more 
tongues ! — 
Oh, thanks to the thrush on the tree, 
To the sky, and to all earth's blooms and songs ! 
They utter the heart in me. 

— David Atwood Wasson. 



A HAPPY WORLD 

It is a happy world after all. The air, the 
earth, the water, teem with delighted exist- 
ence. In a spring noon, or a summer evening, 
on whichever side I turn my eyes, myriads of 
happy beings crowd upon my view. " The 
insect youth are on the wing," swarms of new- 
born flies are trying their pinions in the air, 
their sportive motions, their wanton mazes, 
their gratuitous activity, their continual change 
of place without use or purpose, — testify 
their joy and the exultation which they feel in 
their lately discovered faculties. 

A bee amongst the flowers in spring is one 
of the most cheerful objects that can be looked 
upon. Its life appears to be all enjojmient, — 
so busy and so pleased, — yet it is only a 
specimen of insect life, with which, by reason 
of its being half-domesticated, we happen to 
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be better acquainted than we are with that of 
others. The whole winged insect tribe, it is 
probable, are equally intent upon their proper 
employments, and, under every variety of con- 
stitution, gratified, and perhaps equally grati- 
fied, by the offices which the Author of their 
nature has assigned to them. 

— "Natural Theology," Foley. 



THE HUMBLE-BEE 

Burly, dozing humble-bee, 
Where thou art is clime for me. 
Let them sail for Porto Rique, 
Far-off heats through seas to seek; 
I will follow thee alone, 
Thou animated torrid-zone! 
Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer. 
Let me chase thy waving lines ; 
Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 
Singing over shrubs and vines. 

Insect lover of the sun, 
Joy of thy dominion ! 
Sailor of the atmosphere ; 
Swimmer through the waves of air ; 
Voyager of light and noon ; 
Epicurean of June ; 
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Wait, I prithee, till I come 
Within earshot of thy hum, — 
All without is martyrdom. 



When the south wind, in May days. 

With a net of shining haze 

Silvers the horizon wall. 

And with softness touching all. 

Tints the human countenance 

With a color of romance. 

And infusing subtle heats. 

Turns the sod to violets. 

Thou, in sunny solitudes. 

Rover of the underwoods. 

The green silence dost displace 

With thy mellow, breezy bass. 

Hot midsummer's petted crone, 
Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 
Tells of countless sunny hours. 
Long days, and solid banks of flowers; 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 
In Indian wildernesses found; 
Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 
Firmest cheer, and birdlike pleasure. 

Aught unsavory or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen ; 
But violets and bilberry bells. 
Maple-sap and daflfodels, 
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Grass with green flag half-mast high, 
Succory to match the sky. 
Columbine with horn of honey, 
Scented fern, and agrimony. 
Clover, catchfly, adder's-tongue 
And briar-roses, dwelt among; 
All beside was unl<nown waste, 
All was picture as he passed. 

Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-breeched philosopher ! 
Seeing only what is fair. 
Sipping only what is sweet. 
Thou dost mock at fate and care, 
Leave the chaff, and take the wheat. 
When the fierce northwestern blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast. 
Thou already slumberest deep; 
Woe and want thou canst outsleep; 
Want and woe, which torture us, 
Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

THE YELLOW BUTTERFLY 

Between the dark storms and wintry rains 
there is a warm sunny interval of a week in 
February. Away one goes for a walk, and 
presently there appears a bright yellow spot 
among the furze, dancing along like a flower 
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let loose. It is a sulphur butterfly, who thus 
comes before the earliest chiffchaff — before 
the watch begins for the first swallow. I call 
it the February pleasure, as each month has 
its delight. So associated as this butterfly 
is with early spring, to see it again after 
months of leaf and flower — after June and 
July — with the wheat in shock and the scent 
of the harvest in the land, is startling! The 
summer, then, is a dream! It is still winter; 
but, no, here are the trees in leaf, the nuts red- 
dening, the hum of bees, and dry summer dust 
on the high wiry grass. The sulphur butterfly 
comes twice; there is a second brood; but 
there are some facts that are always new and 
surprising, however well known. I may say 
again, if only rare, how this butterfly would 
be prized! 

— " The Open Air" Richard JefFeries. 



TO A BUTTERFLY 

Child of the sun ! pursue thy rapturous flight ; 
Mingle with her thou lov'st in fields of light, 
And where the flowers of paradise unfold, 
Quaff fragrant nectar from their cups of gold : 
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There shall thy wings, rich as an evening sky, 
Expand and shut with silent ecstasy ! 
Yet wert thou once a worm — a thing that crept 
On the bare earth, then wrought a tomb, and 

slept ! 
And such is man ; soon from his cell of clay 
To burst a seraph in the blaze of day ! 

— Samuel Rogers. 

DAFFODILS 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o'er vales and hills. 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host, of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee ; 

A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company. 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought. 
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For oft, when on my couch I lie, 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of soHtude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills. 
And dances with the daffodils. 

— William Wordsworth. 



WOOD - PATHS 

There is no person who is not sensitive to 
the beauty of a natural wood.. All men feel 
the comfort of its shade and protection, the 
freshness of its perfumed gales, the quiet of 
its seclusion, and its many pleasant accom- 
paniments of birds, fruits, and flowers. . . . 

Yet how much greater are the charms of 
a natural wood if it be intersected by wood- 
paths! When a farmer makes a passage for 
his wagon through a forest, he operates with- 
out artistic design, and his work harmonizes 
with nature. . . . 

The wood-path becomes henceforth an 
avenue to all the delights of the season. It 
introduces us to the productions of the forest 
in their most interesting condition. The trees 
that spread their branches overhead shelter it 
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from cold and heat, and permit thousands of 
beautiful shrubs to grow there that would be 
fatally crowded in the dense parts of the wood. 
Multitudes of flowers appear continually in its 
borders, one host following another in glowing 
succession, and looking upon us in our journey 
as with the eyes of so many little sentinels of 
light and beauty placed here to make the scene 
delightful to the sense and the imagination. 
Like birds that multiply around a human 
dwelling in the wilderness, flowers always be- 
come numerous in these woodland paths, and 
consecrate them to nature. . . . 

Though fashion may contemn their beauty. 
Nature cherishes and preserves them; and to 
a poetic eye they have charms that cannot be 
heightened by art. For everything that blos- 
soms here, or greens the turf, or jewels the 
trees and shrubbery with purple and scarlet 
fruit, or scatters incense in their path, was 
present at the bridal of the earth and sky. 
The gales that have always swept through 
these trees are familiar with their perfume; 
morning and evening greet them, and are ac- 
quainted with their beauty; the little brooks 
know them.; sunshine and shadows have 
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played and fondled with them; the wild bee 
has sipped ot their honey, and the birds have 
nestled in their foliage. 

In these fern-embroidered aisles and under 
these foliated arches, where the birds have 
warbled ever since the morning stars sung to- 
gether, here will we linger when we would 
worship in Nature's sanctuary, and draw from 
her an inspiration that will make the scenes 
of earth as delightful as those of romance. 
We will seek the wood-haunts of the Naiad, 
where she sits by her fountain, distributing 
her favors to herb, tree, and flower, and among 
these dripping dells we will greet her as the 
" mother of dews." We will drink of her 
waters with the thrush and the wood-pigeon, 
and bear home baptismal drops from her well 
in the leaf-cups of the sarracenia, and incense 
from her altar in branches of eglantine and 
sweet-fern. We will sit under these wide- 
spreading oaks and take our repast with the 
squirrel, while from the tall tree-top he 
watches our motions. 

We pass, as it were, in a happy dream, 
through vistas under tall trees, forming with 
their foliage and the sky a netted canopy of 
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green and blue, where delicate aerial voices 
of mingled chirping and song inspire every 
wanderer with their own cheerfulness. Some- 
times there is a stillness almost sublime; in 
a moment are awakened certain musical and 
mysterious sounds that fill the mind with dim 
conceptions of something more beautiful still 
unseen and unknown; then a confusion of 
voices without discord; a universal hum, so 
soft and so melodious that every bird that 
sings may be distinctly heard above it, his 
voice made sweeter by this harmonious din. 
As we view the surface of some still water, 
embossed with the reflection of embowering 
shrubbery and of the herbs that fringe the 
border, the fountain seems to look upon us 
with distinct vision and to know us. Suddenly 
we are under the open sky; we have been led 
out of the wood into the retreat of the hare, 
who is startled from her repose by our un- 
expected intrusion. 

Oh, happy path to blisses unknown in the 
outer world ! Guide to joys that revellers can- 
not feel nor the ambitious know! Wherever 
there is gladness or beauty, or melody of birds 
and fountains, or little dells full of roses and 
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honeysuckles, or dripping rocks green with 
velvet mosses and variegated lichens, — to all 
this wood-path leads the way; now safe 
through copses of tangled green-briar and 
clematis; through borders of roses untrained 
by art and not planted by man ; through beds 
of raspberries intermingled with ferns, and 
thickets of tremulous aspens interwoven with 
sunshine; then under solemn pines, opening 
into a grander solitude, where dwells perpetual 
twilight, — halls familiar with darkness at 
noonday and visited only by the rays of the 
morning and evening sun. 

— Wilson Flagg. 

THE SONG OF THE STARS 

When the radiant morn of creation broke, 
And the world in the smile of trod awoke, 
And the empty realms of darkness and death 
Were moved through their depths by his mighty 

breath. 
And orbs of beauty and spheres of flame 
From the void abyss by myriads came — 
In the joy of youth as they darted away, 
Through the widening wastes of space to play. 
Their silver voices in chorus rang, 
And this was the song the bright ones sang: 
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" Away, away, through the wide, wide sky, 
The fair blue fields that before us lie — 
Each sun with the worlds that round him roll, 
Each planet, poised on her turning pole ; 
With her isles of green, and her clouds of white. 
And her waters that lie like fluid light. 

" For the source of glory uncovers his face. 
And the brightness o'erflows unbounded space. 
And we drink as we go to the luminous tides 
In our ruddy air and our blooming sides : 
Lo, yonder the living splendors play ; 
Away, on our joyous path, away ! 

" Look, look, through our glittering ranks afar, 

In the infinite azure, star after star. 

How they brightai and bloom as they swiftly 

pass! 
How the verdure runs o'er each rolling mass ! 
And the path of the gentle winds is seen. 
Where the small waves dance, and the young 

woods lean. 

"And see, where the brighter day-beams pour. 
How the rainbows hang in the sunny shower; 
And the morn and eve, with their pomp of hues, 
Shift o'er the bright planets and shed their 

dews; 
And 'twixt them both, o'er the teeming ground. 
With her shadowy cone the night goes round ! 
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" Away, away ! in our blossoming bowers, 

In the soft airs wrapping these spheres of ours, 

In the seas and fountains that shine with morn. 

See, Love is brooding, and Life is born, 

And breathing myriads are breaking from night. 

To rejoice, Hke us, in motion and light. 

" Glide on in your beauty, ye youthful spheres, 
To weave the dance that measures the years; 
Glide on, in the glory and gladness sent 
To the furthest wall of the firmament — 
The boundless visible smile of Him 
To the veil of whose brow your lamps are dim." 
— William Cullen Bryant. 



A SONG OF THE FOUR SEASONS 

When Spring comes laughing 

By vale and hill, 
By wind-flower walking 

And daffodil, — 
Sing stars of morning. 

Sing morning skies. 
Sing blue of speedwell, — 

And my Love's eyes. 

When comes the Summer, 

Full-leaved and strong, 
And gay birds gossip 

The orchard long, — 
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Sing hid, sweet honey 

That no bee sips; 
Sing red, red roses, — 

And my Love's lips. 

When Autumn scatters 

The leaves again, 
And piled sheaves bury 

The broad-wheeled wain, — 
Sing flutes of harvest 

Where men rejoice; 
Sing rounds of reapers, — 

And my Love's voice. 

But when comes Winter 

With hail and storm. 
And red fire roaring 

And ingle warm, — 
Sing first sad going 

Of friends that part; 
Then sing glad meeting, — 

And my Love's heart. 

— Austin Dobson. 



NATURE'S CHORUS 

" How the chorus swells and dies, like the 
wind of summer! How those passages of mys- 
terious import seem to wave to and fro, like the 
swaying branches of trees ; from which anon 
some solitary sweet voice darts off like a bird, 
and floats away and revels in the bright, warm 
sunshine ! " 

— "Hyperion," Henry W. Longfellow. 



FROM "PAN'S PIPES" 

The Greeks figured Pan, the god of Nature, 
now terribly stamping his foot, so that armies 
were dispersed; now by the woodside on a 
summer noon trolUng on his pipe until he 
charmed the hearts of upland ploughmen. 
And the Greeks, in so figuring, uttered the 
last word of human experience. To certain 
smoke-dried spirits matter and motion and 
elastic aethers, and the hypothesis of this or 
that other spectacled professor, tell a speak- 
ing story; but for youth and all ductile and 
congenial minds. Pan is not dead, but of 
all the classic hierarchy alone survives in tri- 
umph; goat- footed, with a gleeful and an 
angry look, the type of the shaggy world : and 
in every wood, if you go with a spirit properly 
prepared, you shall hear the note of his pipe. 

For it is a shaggy world, and yet studded 
with gardens ; where the salt and tumbling sea 
receives clear rivers running from among 
reeds and lilies; fruitful and austere; a rus- 

I2S 
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tic world; sunshiny, lewd, and cruel. What 
is it the birds sing among the trees in pairing- 
time? What means the sound of the rain 
falling far and wide upon the leafy forest? 
To what tune does the fisherman whistle, as 
he hauls in his net at morning, and the bright 
fish are heaped inside the boat? These are 
all airs upon Pan's pipe; he it was who gave 
them breath in the exultation of his heart, and 
gleefully modulated their outflow with his lips 
and fingers. 

The coarse mirth of herdsmen, shaking the 
dells with laughter and striking out high 
echoes from the rock; the tune of moving 
feet in the lamplit city, or on the smooth ball- 
room floor; the hooves of many horses, beat- 
ing the wide pastures in alarm; the song of 
hurrying rivers ; the color of clear skies ; and 
smiles and the live touch of hands; and the 
voice of things, and their significant look, and 
the renovating influence they breathe forth — 
these are his joyful measures, to which the 
whole earth treads in choral harmony. To 
this music the young lambs bound as to a 
tabor, and the London shop-girl skips rudely 
in the dance. For it puts a spirit of gladness 
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in all hearts; and to look on the happy side 
of nature is common, in their hours, to all 
created things. Some are vocal under a good 
influence, are pleasing whenever they are 
pleased, and hand on their happiness to others 
as a child who, looking upon lovely things, 
looks lovely. Some leap to the strains with 
unapt foot, and make a halting figure in the 
universal dance. And some, like sour spec- 
tators at the play, receive the music into their 
hearts with an unmoved countenance, and 
walk like strangers through the general re- 
joicing. But let him feign never so carefully, 
there is not a man but has his pulses shaken 
when Pan trolls out a stave of ecstasy and sets 
the world a-singing. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 

A LAUGHING CHORUS 



Oh, such a commotion under the ground 
When March called, "Ho, there! ho!" 

Such spreading of rootlets far and wide. 
Such whispering to and fro. 

And "Are you ready?" the Snowdrop asked, 
" 'Tis time to start, you know." 
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" Almost, my dear," the Scilla replied ; 

" I'll follow as soon as you go." 
Then, " Ha ! ha ! ha ! " a chorus came 

Of laughter soft and low 
From the millions of flowers under the 
ground — 

Yes — millions — beginning to grow. 

II. ■ 

" I'll promise my blossoms," the Crocus said, 

" When I hear the bluebirds sing." 
And straight thereafter. Narcissus cried, 

" My silver and gold I'll bring." 
" And ere they are dulled," another spoke, 

" The Hyacinth bells shall ring." 
And the violet only murmured, " I'm here," 

And sweet grew the air of spring. 
Then, " Ha ! ha ! ha ! " a chorus came 

Of laughter soft and low 
From the millions of flowers under the 
ground — 

Yes — millions — beginning to grow. 

III. 

Oh, the pretty, brave things! through the cold- 
est days. 
Imprisoned in walls of brown. 
They never lost heart though the blast shrieked 
loud. 
And the sleet and the hail came down, 
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But patiently each wrought her beautiful dress, 

Or fashioned her beautiful crown; 
And now they are coming to brighten the world. 

Still shadowed by winter's frown; 
And well may they cheerily laugh, " Ha ! ha ! " 

In a chorus soft and low, 
The millions of flowers hid under the ground — 

Yes — millions — beginning to grow. 



THE O'LINCOLN FAMILY 

A flock of merry singing-birds were sporting in 
the grove ; 

Some were warbling cheerily, some were making 
love; 

There were Bobolincoln, Wadolincoln, Winter- 
seeble, Conquedle, — 

A livelier set was never led by tabor, pipe, or 
fiddle, — 

Crying, " Phew, shew, Wadolincoln, see, see, 
Bobolincoln 

Down among the tickletops, hiding in the butter- 
cups! 

I know the saucy chap, I see his shining cap 

Bobbing on the clover there, — see, see, see ! " 

Up flies Bobolincoln, perching on an apple-tree, 
Startled by his rival's song, quickened by his 
raillery ; 
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Soon he spies the rogue afloat, curveting in the 

air. 
And merrily he turns about, and warns him to 

beware ! 
" 'Tis you that would a-wooing go, down among 

the rushes O! 
But wait a week, till flowers are cheery, — wait 

a week, and ere you marry, 
Be sure of a house, wherein to tarry ! 
Wadolink, Whiskodink, Tom Denny, wait, wait, 

wait!" 

Every one's a funny fellow; every one's a little 

mellow ; 
Follow, follow, follow, follow, o'er the hill, and 

in the hollow ! 
Merrily, merrily, there they hie; now they rise, 

and now they fly, 
They cross and turn, and in and out, and down 

in the middle and wheel about — 
With a " Phew, shew, Wadolincoln ! listen to 

me, Bobolincoln! 
Happy's the wooing that's speedily doing, that's 

speedily doing. 
That's merry and over with the bloom of the 

clover ! 
Bobolincoln, Wadolincoln, Winterseeble, follow, 

follow me 1 " 

— Wilson Flagg. 
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TREE MUSIC 

To the great tree-loving fraternity we be- 
long. We love trees with universal and un- 
feigned love, and all things that do grow 
under them, or around them — the whole leaf 
and root tribe. Not alone when they are in 
their glory, but in whatever state they are — 
in leaf, or rimed with frost, or powdered 
with snow, or crystal-sheathed in ice, or in 
severe outline stripped and bare against a 
November sky — we love them. . . . 

What is sweeter than a murmur of leaves, 
unless it be the musical gurgling of water that 
runs secretly and cuts under the roots of these 
trees, and makes little bubbling pools that 
laugh to see the drops stumble over the root 
and plump down into its bosom! In such 
nooks could trout lie. Unless ye would be- 
come mermaids, keep far from such places, 
all innocent grasshoppers and all ebony 
crickets ! Do not believe in appearances. You 
peer over and know that there is no danger. 
You can see the radiant gravel. You know 
that no enemy lurks in that fairy pool. You 
can see every nook and corner of it, and it is 
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as sweet a bathing-pool as ever was swum by 
long-legged grasshoppers. Over the root 
comes a butterfly with both sails a little drab- 
bled, and quicker than light he is plucked 
down, leaving three or four bubbles behind 
him, fit emblems of a butterfly's life. There! 
did I not tell you? Now go away, all maiden 
crickets and grasshoppers! These fair sur- 
faces, so pure, so crystalline, so surely safe, 
have a trout somewhere in them lying in wait 
for you. 

But what if one sits between both kinds of 
music, leaves above and water below? What 
if birds are among the leaves, sending out 
random calls, far-piercing and sweet, as if they 
were lovers saying, " My dear, are you 
there?" If you are half-reclining upon a 
cushion of fresh new moss, that swells up be- 
tween the many-plied and twisted roots of a 
huge beech-tree, and if you have been there 
half an hour without moving, and if you will 
still keep motionless, you may see what they 
who only walk through forests never see. . . . 

To most people a grove is a grove, and all 
groves are alike. But no two groves are alike. 
There is as marked a difference between dif- 
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ferent forests as between different communi- 
ties. A grove of pines without underbrush, 
carpeted with the fine-fingered russet leaves of 
the pine, and odorous of resinous gums, has 
scarcely a trace of likeness to a maple woods, 
either in the insects, the birds, the shrubs, the 
light and shade, or the sound of its leaves. If 
we lived in olden times among young mythol- 
ogies, we should say that pines held the im- 
prisoned spirits of naiads and water-nymphs, 
and that their sounds were of the water for 
whose lucid depths they always sighed. At 
any rate, the first pines must have grown on 
the seashore, and learned their first accents 
from the surf and the waves; and all their 
posterity have inherited the sound, and borne 
it inland to the mountains. 

I like best a forest of mingled trees, ash, 
maple, oak, beech, hickory, and evergreens, 
with birches growing along the edges of the 
brook that carries itself through the roots and 
stones toward the willows that grow in yonder 
meadow. It should be deep and sombre in 
some directions, running off into shadowy re- 
cesses and coverts beyond all footsteps. In 
such a wood there is endless variety. It will 
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breathe as many voices to your fancy as might 
be brought from any organ beneath the pres- 
sure of some Handel's hands. By the way, 
Handel and Beethoven always remind me of 
forests. So do some poets, whose numbers 
are various as the infinity of vegetation, fine 
as the choicest cut leaves, strong and rugged 
in places as the unbarked trunk and gnarled 
roots at the ground's surface. Is there any 
other place, except the seaside, where hours 
are so short and moments so swift as in a 
forest? Where else, except in the rare com- 
munion of those friends much loved, do we 
awake from pleasure whose calm flow is with- 
out a ripple, into surprise that whole hours are 
gone which we thought just begun — blos- 
somed and dropped, which we thought but 
just budding ! — Henry Ward Beecher. 

FROM "THE SINGERS OF THE SEA" 

Oh, many voices has the sea ! 

A chorus of rare melody: 

The solemn bass, the lighter tone. 

Flowing in tuneful unison, 

Without a discord; sounding high 

Above the lark that sweeps the sky, 
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Or striking with tumultuous roar 
Against the frowning rocky shore. 
In quiet bays, with dreamy song 
To fragrant airs it glides along. 
Or, hiding in some cloister dim. 
Nun-like, it chants a vesper-hymn. 
In liquid tones, in angry swells. 
The joys and woes of earth it tells: 
For many voices has the sea. 
Though never more than one to me. 

— Josephine Pollard. 



SONG 

The harp at Nature's advent strung 

Has never ceased to play: 
The song the stars of morning sung 

Has never died away. 

And prayer is made, and praise is given. 

By all things near and far: 
The ocean looketh up to heaven. 

And mirrors every star. 

Its waves are kneeling on the strand. 

As kneels the: human knee, 
Their white locks bowing to the sand, 

The priesthood of the sea! 

They pour their glittering treasures forth, 
Their gifts of pearl they bring. 
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And all the listening hills of earth 
Take up the song they sing. 

The green earth sends her incense up 

From many a mountain shrine ; 
From folded leaf and dewy cup 

She pours her sacred wine. 

The mists above the morning rills 

Rise white as wings of prayer; 
The altar-curtains of the hills 

Are sunset's purple air. 

The winds with hymns of praise are loud, 

Or low with sobs of pain, — 
The thunder-organ of the cloud, 

The dropping tears of rain. 

With drooping head and branches crossed 

The twilight forest grieves. 
Or speaks with tongues of Pentecost 

From all its sunlit leaves. 

The blue sky is the temple's arch. 

Its transept earth and air, 
The music of its starry march 

The chorus of a prayer. 

So Nature keeps the reverent frame 

With which her years began. 
And all her signs and voices shame 

The prayerless heart of man. 

— " Tent on the Beach," Whittier. 



'Tis night upon the lake." 



THE VOICE OF THE PINE Richard Watson Gilder 
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THE VOICE OF THE PINE 

'Tis night upon the lake. Our bed of boughs 
Is built where, high above, the pine-tree soughs. 
'Tis still — and yet what woody noises loom 
Against the background of the silent gloom ! 
One well might hear the opening of a flower 
If day were hushed as this. A mimic shower 
Just shaken from a branch, how large it 

sounded. 
As 'gainst our canvas roof its three drops 

bounded ! 
Across the rumpling waves the hoot-owl's bark 
Tolls forth the midnight hour upon the dark. 
What mellow booming from hills doth come? — 
The mountain quarry strikes its mighty drum. 

Long had we lain beside our pine-wood fire, 
From things of sport our talk had risen higher. 
How frank and intimate the words of men 
When tented lonely in some forest glen ! 
No dallying now with masks, from whence 

emerges 
Scarce one true feature forth. The night-wind 

urges 
To straight and simple speech. So we had 

thought 
Aloud; no secrets but to light were brought. 
The hid and spiritual hopes, the wild, 
Unreasoned longings that, from child to child. 
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Mortals still cherish (though with modern 

shame) — 
To these, anc^ things 'like these, we gave a name; 
And as we talked, the intense and resinous fire 
Lit up the towering boles, till nigh and nigher 
They gathered round, a ghostly company. 
Like beasts who seek to know what men may be. 

Then to our hemlock beds, but not to sleep — 
For listening to the stealthy steps that creep 
About the tent, or falling branch, but most 
A noise was like the rustling of a host. 
Or like the sea that breaks upon the shore — 
It was the pine-tree's murmur. More and more 
It took a human sound. These words I felt 
Into the skyey darkness float and melt: 

" Heardst thou these wanderers reasoning of 

a time 
When men more near the Eternal One shall 

climb ? 
How like the new-born child, who cannot tell 
A mother's arm that wraps it warm and well ! 
Leaves of His rose; drops in His sea that 

flow, — 
Are they, alas, so blind they may not know 
Here, in this breathing world of joy and fear. 
They can no nearer get to God than here." 

— Richard Watson Gilder. 
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A WAVE OF MELODY 

Do you know this of birds, that they have 
their favorite hours for singing, and so make 
one unbroken wave of music around the 
world ? Perhaps Webster was thinking of this 
when he paid that tribute to the English flag, 
never before equalled by tribute to any flag 
from the lips of man. And so with birds. 

I counted them ... as I lay awake that 
night. At half-past one a small green finch 
awoke near my window and sang his simple 
song. Scarcely was he through before a 
sleepless mocking-bird, poet-like, with brain 
so full of fire and melody he could not sleep, 
began a faint and far-ofif " Miserere " in the 
hush of a half-veiled moon. A black-cap 
caught it up — not much of a song, but just 
enough to appear as a kind of an applause to 
the melody of the mocking-bird. It was nearly 
four when a blackbird piped his merry note, 
to be followed a half-hour later by the flute- 
like notes of a thrush, and, later still, by those 
of a wren. Then came a sparrow, and then 
another wren, then the chaffinches, and then 
the linnets, until the chirp and whistle of a 
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lazy lark was heard — really the last bird to 
find that the sun had arisen. And yet the 
world holds his name as a synonym of sunup. 
The astonishing thing about the world is what 
it does not know itself. 

During the day it is the same, one bird 
after another having his favorite hour for 
singing, and not ending at night, as is gen- 
erally supposed, with the whippoorwill's and 
nighthawk's cry, but with the song of waking 
birds and soulful birds, " following the sun 
and keeping company with the hours," making 
one unbroken wave of melody around the 
world. — From " A Summer Hymnal" John 
Trotwood Moore. 



THE WAKING OF THE LARK 

O bonnie bird that in the brake, exultant, does 

prepare thee — 
As poets do whose thoughts are true — for 
wings that will upbear thee. 
Oh, tell me, tell me, bonnie bird. 
Canst thou not pipe of hope deferred? 
Or canst thou sing of naught but spring among 
the golden meadows? 
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Methinks a bard (and thou art one) should suit 

his song to sorrow ; 
And tell of pain as well as gain, that waits us 
.on the morrow: 
But thou art itot a prophet, thou, 
If naught but joy can touch thee now ; 
If in thy heart, thou hast no vow that speaks of 
Nature's anguish. 

Oh, I have held my sorrows dear, and felt, 

though poor and slighted, 
The songs we love are those we hear when love 
is unrequited. 
But thou art still the slave of dawn. 
And canst not sing till night be gone. 
Till o'er the pathway of the fawn the sunbeams 
shine and quiver. 

Thou art the minion of the sun that rises in his 

splendor, 
And canst not spare for Dian fair the songs that 
should attend her: 
The moon, so sad and silver pale. 
Is mistress of the nightingale ; 
And thou wilt sing on hill and dale no ditties in 
the darkness. 

For queen and king thou wilt not spare one note 

of thine outpouring; 
And thou'rt as free as breezes be on Nature's 

velvet flooring: 
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The daisy with its hood undone, 
The grass, the sunlight, and the sun — 
These are the joys, thou holy one, that pay thee 
for thy singing. 

Oh, hush! Oh, hush! how wild a gush of rap- 
ture in the distance — 
A roll of rhymes, a toll of chimes, a cry for 
love's assistance; 
A sound that wells from happy throats, 
A flood of song where beauty floats. 
And where our thoughts, like golden boats, do 
seem to cross a river. 

This is the advent of the lark, — the priest in 

gray apparel, — 
Who doth prepare to trill in air his sinless sum- 
mer carol ; 
This is the prelude to the lay 
The birds did sing in Caesar's day. 
And will again, for aye and aye, in praise of 
God's creation. 

O dainty thing, on wonder's wing, by life and 

love elated. 
Oh, sing aloud from cloud to cloud, till day be 
consecrated ; 
Till from the gateways of the morn. 
The sun, with all his light unshorn. 
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His robes of darkness round him torn, doth 
scale the lofty heavens! 

— Eric Mackay. 

MUSIC OF THE PRAIRIES 

The meadow lark is a singer of a higher 
order, deserving to rank vi^ith the best. Its 
song has length, variety, power, and rich 
melody ; and there is in it sometimes a cadence 
of wild sadness, inexpressibly touching. Yet 
I cannot say that either song would appeal 
to others as it appeals to me; for to me it 
comfes forever laden with a hundred memories 
and associations; with a sight of dim hills 
reddening in the dawn, with the breath of 
cool morning winds blowing across lonely 
plains, with the scent of flowers on the sunlit 
prairie, with the motion of fiery horses, with 
all the strong thrill of eager and buoyant life. 
I doubt if any man can judge dispassionately 
the bird songs of his own country; he cannot 
disassociate them from the sights and sounds 
of the land that is dear to him. 

This is not a feeling to regret, but it must 
be taken into account in accepting any esti- 
mate of bird music — even in considering the 
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reputation of the European skylark and night- 
ingale. To both of these birds I have often 
listened in their own homes; always with 
pleasure and admiration, but always with a 
growing belief that relatively to some other 
birds they are ranked too high. They are pre- 
eminently birds with literary associations; 
most people take their opinions of them at 
second-hand, from the poets. 

No one can help hking the lark; it is such 
a brave, honest, cheery bird, and moreover its 
song is uttered in the air, and is very long- 
sustained. But it is by no means a musician 
of the first rank. The nightingale is a per- 
former of a very dififerent and far higher 
order; yet though it is indeed a notable and 
admirable singer, it is an exaggeration to call 
it unequalled. In melody, and above all in 
that finer, higher melody where the chords 
vibrate with the touch of eternal sorrow, it 
cannot rank with such singers as the wood 
thrush and hermit thrush. The serene, ethe- 
real beauty of the hermit's song, rising and 
falling through the still evening, under the 
archways of hoary mountain forests that have 
endured from time everlasting ; the golden, lei- 
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surely chiming of the wood thrush, sounding 
on June afternoons, stanza by stanza, through 
sun-flecked groves of tall hickories, oaks, and 
chestnuts; with these there is nothing in the 
nightingale's song to compare. But in vol- 
ume and continuity, in tuneful, voluble, rapid 
outpouring and ardor, above all in skilful and 
intricate variation of theme, its song far sur- 
passes that of either of the thrushes. In all 
these respects it is more just to compare it 
with the mocking-bird's, which, as a rule, like- 
wise falls short precisely on those points where 
the songs of the two thrushes excel. 

The mocking-bird is a singer that has suf- 
fered much in reputation from its powers of 
mimicry. On ordinary occasions, and es- 
pecially in the daytime, it insists on playing 
the harlequin. But when free in its own favor- 
ite haunts at night in the love season it has a 
song, or rather songs, which are not only 
purely original, but are also more beautiful 
than any other bird music whatsoever. Once 
I listened to a mocking bird singing the live- 
long spring night, under the full moon, in a 
magnolia-tree; and I do not think I shall ever 
forget its song. 
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It was on the plantation of Major Campbell 
Brown, near Nashville, in the beautiful, fer- 
tile mid-Tennessee country. The mocking- 
birds were prime favorites on the place; and 
were given full scope for the development, 
not only of their bold friendliness towards 
mankind, but also of that marked individuality 
and originality of character in which they so 
far surpass every other bird as to become the 
most interesting of all feathered folk. One 
of the mockers, which lived in the hedge bor- 
dering the garden, was constantly engaged in 
an amusing feud with an honest old setter 
dog, the point of attack being the tip of the 
dog's tail. For some reason the bird seemed 
to regard any hoisting of the setter's tail as 
a challenge and insult. It would flutter near 
the dog as he walked; the old setter would 
become interested in something and raise his 
tail. The bird would promptly fly at it and 
peck the tip; whereupon down went the tail 
until in a couple of minutes the old fellow 
would forget himself, and the scene would be 
repeated. The dog usually bore the assaults 
with comic resignation ; and the mocker easily 
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avoided any momentary outburst of clumsy 
resentment. 

On the evening in question the moon was 
full. My host kindly assigned me a room of 
which the windows opened on a great mag- 
nolia-tree, where, I was told, a mocking-bird 
sang every night and all night long. I went 
to my room about ten. The moonlight was 
shining in through the open window, and the 
mocking-bird was already in the magnolia. 
The great tree was bathed in a flood of shin- 
ing silver; I could see each twig, and mark 
every action of the singer, who was pouring 
forth such a rapture of ringing melody as I 
have never listened to before or since. Some- 
times he would perch motionless for many 
minutes, his body quivering and thrilling with 
the outpour of music. Then he would drop 
softly from twig to twig, until the lowest limb 
was reached, when he would rise, fluttering 
and leaping through the branches, his song 
never ceasing for an instant, until he reached 
the summit of the tree and launched into. the 
warm scent-laden air, floating in spirals, with 
outspread wings, until, as if spent, he sank 
gently back into the tree and down through 
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the branches, while his song rose into an 
ecstasy of ardor and passion. His voice rang 
like a clarionet, in rich full tones, and his exe- 
cution covered the widest possible compass; 
theme followed theme, a torrent of music, a 
swelling tide of harmony, in which scarcely 
any two bars are alike. I stayed until mid- 
night listening to him; he was singing when 
I went to sleep; he was still singing when I 
woke a couple of hours later ; he sang through 
the livelong night. 

There are many singers beside the meadow 
lark and little skylark in the plains country; 
that brown and desolate land, once the home 
of the thronging buffalo, still haunted by the 
bands of the prong-buck, and roamed over in 
ever increasing numbers by the branded herds 
of the ranchman. In the brush of the river 
bottoms there are the thrasher and the song 
sparrow; on the grassy uplands the lark finch, 
vesper sparrow, and lark bunting; and in the 
rough canyons the rock wren with its ringing 
melody. 

Yet in certain moods a man cares less for 
even the loveliest bird songs than for the 
wilder, harsher, stronger sounds of the wilder- 
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ness; the guttural booming and clucking of 
the prairie fowl and the great sage fowl in 
spring; the honking of gangs of geese, as 
they fly in rapid wedges ; the bark of an eagle, 
wheeling in the shadow of storm-scarred clififs ; 
or the far-off clanging of many sand-hill 
cranes, soaring high overhead in circles which 
cross and recross at an incredible altitude. 
Wilder yet, and stronger, are the cries of the 
great four-footed beasts; the rhythmic peal- 
ing of a bull-elk's challenge; and that most 
sinister and mournful sound, ever fraught with 
foreboding of murder and rapine, the long- 
drawn baying of a gray wolf. 

Indeed, save to the trained ear, most mere 
bird songs are not very noticeable. The or- 
dinary wilderness dweller, whether hunter or 
cowboy, scarcely heeds them; and in fact 
knows but little of the smaller birds. If a 
bird has some conspicuous peculiarity of look 
or habit he will notice its existence; but not 
otherwise. He knows a good deal about mag- 
pies, whiskey jacks, or water ousels; but noth- 
ing whatever concerning the thrushes, finches, 
and warblers. — From " The Wilderness 
Hunter," Theodore Roosevelt. 
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TO A MOCKING-BIRD IN THE 
PINE - TOP 

(Abridged) 

Bird of the South — sweet songster! 
Brighter than the evening star 
That beams above thy perch afar 
Thy song pours out, its every bar 

Music'd with melody. 
Singing in the pine-top green, 
Of all the feathered tribe the queen — 
A rising, falling, rippling sheen 

Of flowing harmony. 

Lute of the South — our Southland! 
Pouring from thine em'rald throne 
On the pine-tree's topmost cone 
Notes by mortals never known. 

Of sweet simplicity. 
What sunbeams made that twinkling trill? 
What zephyr tuned that throat, until 
Its life and breath and spirit fill 

Thy soul of poesy ? 

Mimic of the South — sly warbler. 
Hast thou caught the firefly's glow 
In the sparkle of thy flow. 
Or gathered from the sunset's bow 
Thy shafts of rhapsody? 
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Magnolia blossoms in the breeze — 
Art thou singing now of these 
While filling Heaven's purpling frieze 
With incense musical? 

Bird of the South — dear songster, 
Sing in the pine-top, ever sing, 
Cause all the southern air to ring. 
Music and evergreens o'er us fling 

And teach the religion of harmony. 
Sing in the pine-top, in that tree. 
The emblem of eternity — 
Sing till thy people, hearing thee. 
Shall live for immortality. 

— John Trotwood Moore. 

AN APRIL NOTE 

Among April sounds there is none more 
welcome or suggestive to me than the voice 
of the little' frogs piping in the marshes. No 
bird-note can surpass it as a spring token ; and 
as it is not mentioned, to my knowledge, by 
the poets and writers of other lands, I am 
ready to believe it is characteristic of our sea- 
son alone. You may be sure April has really 
come when this little amphibian creeps out of 
the mud and inflates its throat. — " Birds and 
Poets," John Burroughs. 
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THE OATEN PIPE 

When the musical piping frogs 

Begin to croak and chant 
In the marshes, and in the bogs, 

In many a sweet spring haunt, 

I think of the legend hoary 
Which little Dutch folk recite, — 

How the nightingale's soul, says the story, 
Enters a frog in its flight. 

And so, when I hear the weird catch 
Where the frogs alone take part, 

I fancy I sometimes snatch 

A strain from the nightingale's heart. 

— Mary Newmarch Prescott. 

UNWRITTEN MUSIC 

There will come sometimes in the spring' — 
say in May, or whenever the snowdrops and 
sulphur butterflies are tempted out by the first 
timorous sunshine, — there will come, I say, 
in that yearning and youth-renewing season, 
a warm shower at noon. Our tent shall be 
pitched on the skirts of a forest of young 
pines, and the evergreen foliage, if foliage it 
may be called, shall be a daily refreshment to 
our eye while watching, with the west wind 
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upon our cheeks, the unclothed branches of 
the elm. The rain descends softly and warm; 
but with the sunset the clouds break away, and 
it grows suddenly cold enough to freeze. The 
next morning you shall come out with me to 
a hillside looking upon the south, and lie down 
with your ear to the earth. The pine-tassels 
hold in every four of their fine fingers a drop 
of rain frozen like a pearl in a long ear ring, 
sustained in their loose grasp by the rigidity 
of the cold. The sun grows warm at ten, and 
the slight green fingers begin to relax and 
yield, and by eleven they are all dropping their 
icy pearls upon the dead leaves with a mur- 
mur through the forest like the swarming of 
the bees of Hybla. There is not much variety 
in its music, but it is a pleasant monotone for 
thought, and if you have a restless fever in 
your bosom (as I had, when I learned to love 
it, for the travel which has corrupted the heart 
and the ear that it soothed and satisfied then) 
you may lie down with a crooked root under 
your head in the skirts of the forest, and 
thank Heaven for an anodyne to care. And 
it is better than the voice of your friend, or 
the song of your lady-love, for it exacts no 
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gratitude, and will not desert you ere the echo 
dies upon the wind. 

Oh, how many of these harmonies there 
are ! — how many we hear, and how many 
that are " too constant to be heard ! " I could 
go back to my youth, now, with this thread of 
recollection, and unsepulture a hoard of simple 
and long-buried joys that would bring the 
blush upon my cheek to think how my senses 
are dulled since such things could give me 
pleasure! — Nathaniel Parker Willis. 

THE BROOK BENEATH THE SNOW 

Way down in dad's ol' medder, where the pussy- 
willers grow, 

I used to go an' listen to the brook beneath the 
snow; 

Above I heerd the roarin' win' an' saw the snow- 
gust whirl; 

But the brook beneath the snow an' ice danced 
singin' like a girl. 

I'd put my ear down to the ice, I didn't min' the 

col' 
An' w'en I heerd its music there wuz summer 

in my soul ! 
An' w'en dad licked me, an' my heart 'ud bile an' 

overflow, 



THE BROOK BENEATH THE SNOW Sam Walter Fqss 
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I would go an' hear the music of the brook be- 
neath the snow. 



An' then my sobs 'ud change to shouts, an' 
sorrer change to glee, 

For it strewed along its music from the moun- 
tain to the sea; 

An' I'd stretch my ear to hear it, an' my heart 
'ud swell an' glow. 

Wen I listened to the music of the brook be- 
neath the snow. 

Since then the wintry blasts of life have blown 

me here an' there. 
An' snow-storms they have blocked my way an' 

hedged me everywhere; 
But sheltered from the harrycane, within the 

valley low, 
I listen for the music of the brook beneath the 

snow. 

For I know beneath the snow an' ice that there 
is golden sand. 

By that glorious streak uv melody that wiggles 
through the land; 

The storm beats hard ; the wind is high ; I can- 
not hear it blow. 

For I listen to the music of the brook beneath 
the snow. 

— Sam Walter Foss. 



NATURE'S MOODS 

After a debauch of thunder-shower, the 
weather takes the pledge and signs it with a 
rainbow. — " Ponkapog Papers," Aldrich. 



THE MASQUE OF THE MONTHS 

Firstly thou, churl son of Janus, 
Rough for cold, in drugget clad, 

Com'st with rack and rheum to pain us ; — 

Firstly thou, churl son of Janus. 

Caverned now is old Sylvanus; 
Numb and chill are maid and lad. 

After thee thy dripping brother. 
Dank his weeds around him cling ; 

Fogs his footsteps swathe and smother, — 

After thee thy dripping brother. 

Hearth-set couples hush each other. 
Listening for the cry of Spring. 

Hark ! for March thereto doth follow. 

Blithe, — a herald tabarded; 
O'er him flies the shifting swallow, — 
Hark! for March thereto doth follow. 
Swift his horn, by holt and hollow. 

Wakes the flowers in winter dead. 

Thou then, April, Iris' daughter. 

Born between the storm and sun ; 
Coy as nymph ere Pan hath caught her, — 
Thou then, April, Iris' daughter. 
IS9 
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Now are light, and rustling water ; 
Now are mirth, and nests begun. 

May the jocund cometh after. 

Month of all the Loves (and mine) ; 

Month of mock and cuckoo-laughter,- 

May the jocund cometh after. 

Beaks are gay on roof and rafter; 
Luckless lovers peak and pine. 

June the next, with roses scented. 
Languid from a slumber-spell; 

June in shade of leafage tented ; — 

June the next, with roses scented. 

Now her Itys, still lamented. 
Sings the mournful Philomel. 

Hot July thereafter rages, 

Dog-star smitten, wild with heat; 

Fierce as pard the hunter cages, — 

Hot July thereafter rages. 

Traffic now no more engages; 

Tongues are still in stall and street. 

August next, with cider mellow, 
Laughs from out the poppied corn ; 

Hook at back, a lusty fellow, — 

August next, with cider mellow. 

Now in wains the sheafage yellow 
'Twixt the hedges slow is borne. 
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Laden deep with fruity cluster, 
Then September, ripe and hale; 

Bees about his basket fluster, — 

Laden deep with fruity cluster. 

Skies have now a softer lustre ; 
Barns resound to flap of flail. 

Thou then, too, of woodlands lover. 

Dusk October, berry-stained; 
Wailed about of parting plover, — 
Thou then, too, of woodlands lover. 
Fading now are copse and cover ; 

Forests now are sere and waned. 

Next November, limping, battered. 

Blinded in a whirl of leaf; 
Worn of want and travel-tattered, — ■ 
Next November, limping, battered. 
Now the goodly ships are shattered. 

Far at sea, on rock and reef. 

Last of all the shrunk December 

Cowled for age, in ashen gray; 
Fading like a fading ember, — 
Last of all the shrunk December. 
Him regarding, men remember 

Life and joy must pass away. 

— Austin Dobson. 
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THE OPENING YEAR 

Orphan hours, the year is dead, 
Come and sigh, come and weep. 

Merry hours smile instead, 
For the year is but asleep : 

See, it smiles as it is sleeping. 

Mocking your untimely weeping. 

As an earthquake rocks a corse. 

In its coffin in the clay. 
So White Winter, that rough nurse. 

Rocks the dead-cold year to-day; 
Solemn hours ! wail aloud. 
For your mother' in her shroud. 

As the wild air stirs and sways 
The tree-swung cradle of a child. 

So the breath of these rude days 
Rocks the year: — be calm and mild. 

Trembling hours; she will arise 

With new love within her eyes. 

January gray is here. 

Like a sexton by her grave; 
February bears the bier, 

March with grief doth howl and rave; 
And April weeps — but, O ye hours ! 
Follow with May's fairest flowers. 

— Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
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THE SNOWDROP 

Many, many welcomes 
February fair-maid, 
Ever as of old time, 
Solitary firstling, 
Coming in the cold time, 
Prophet of the gay time, 
Prophet of the May time, 
Prophet of the roses. 
Many, many welcomes 
February fair-maid! 

— Alfred Tennyson. 

MARCH 

March, its tree, juniper; its stone, blood- 
stone; its motto, courage and strength in times 
of danger. — Old Saying, 

In the gray dawning across the wild white lake, 
Where the ice hummocks in frozen waves break, 
'Mid the glittering spears of the far northern 

lights. 
Like a cavalry escort of steel-coated knights. 
Spanning the winter's cold gulf with an arch. 
Over it, rampant, rides in the wild March. 
Galloping, galloping, galloping in. 
Into the world with a stir and a din, 
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The North Wind, the East Wind, and West 

Wind together. 
In-bringing, in-bringing the March's wild 

weather. 

Hear his rough chant as he dashes along, — 
" Ho ! ye March children, come, list to my song ! 
A bold outlaw am I, both to do and to dare ! 
And I fear not old earth, nor the powers of the 

air! 
Winter's a dotard, and Summer's a prude. 
But the Spring loves me well, although I am 
rude! 
Faltering, lingering, listening Spring! 
Blushing she waits for the clang and the ring 
Of my swift horse's hoofs; then forward she 

presses, 
Repelling, returning my boisterous caresses! 

" The winds are unbound and unloose in the sky, 

Rioting, frolicking, madly on high; 

Are ye able to cope with the North Wind's 

strong arm? 
Welcome bold his fierce grasp! 'twill do ye no 

harm! 
He knows the children of March are my own, 
Sealed with my signet of magic blood-stone! 
Blood-stone, red blood-stone, green dark and 

red light! 
Blood is for ardor, and stone is for might. 
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And the watchword borne on by West Wind, 

the ranger. 
Is, ' Courage and strength in the moment of 

danger ! ' 

"Children of March! are ye strong? are ye 

strong ? 
Shame not the flag the West Wind bears along ! 
O yei men of the March, be ye firm as the steel ! 
O ye women of March, be ye loyal and leal ! 
Strong in your loving and strong in your hate ! 
Constant like juniper, early and late! 
Juniper, juniper, juniper green! 
Berries of blue set in glittering sheen, 
In the winter's cold snow, in summer's hot 

splendor. 
Unchanging, unchanging, thou heart true and 
tender ! " 

Singing of juniper, forward he whirled. 
Galloping, galloping on through the world; 
And when, shivering, waking, the dull Day 

gazed out 
From her tower in the gray clouds, she heard 

but the shout 
Of the riotous winds as they followed in glee. 
On ! on to the wooing, in mad revelry ! 

Wooing, the wooing, the wooing of Spring! 
Here's a bold wooing that makes the woods 

ring. 
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And thrills the leaf buds, though with snow 

overladen, 
As March, the wild outlaw, bears off the 

Spring maiden ! 

— Constance Fenimore Woolson. 



SONG 

April, April, 

Laugh thy girlish laughter. 
Then, the moment after. 
Weep thy girlish tears! 
April, that mine ears 
Like a lover greetest. 
If I tell thee, sweetest. 
All my hope and fears, 
April, April, 

Laugh thy girlish laughter. 
But, the moment after. 
Weep thy golden tears ! 

— William Watson. 

THE BREAKING -UP OF WINTER 

New England is the battle-ground of the 
seasons. It is La Vendee. To conquer it is 
only to begin the fight. When it is completely 
subdued, what kind of weather have you? 
None whatever. . . . The New-Englander is 
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a person who is always just about to be warm 
and comfortable. This is the stuff of which 
heroes and martyrs are made. . . . 

Let us speak of the period in the year in 
New England when winter appears to hesitate. 
Except in the calendar, the action is ironical; 
but it is still deceptive. The sun mounts high : 
it is above the horizon twelve hours at a time. 
The snow gradually sneaks away in liquid 
repentance. One morning it is gone, except 
in shaded spots and close by the fences. . . . 

The snow has disappeared, but the land- 
scape is a ghastly sight, — bleached, dead. 
The trees are stakes ; the grass is of no color ; 
and the bare soil is not brown with a healthful 
brown ; life has gone out of it. . . . The face 
of the country is sodden. It needs now only 
the south wind to sweep over it, full of the 
damp breath of death; and that begins to 
blow. No prospect would be more dreary. 

And yet the south wind fills credulous man 
with joy. He opens the window. He goes 
out, and catches cold. He is stirred by the 
mysterious coming of something. . . . 

At first there is no appearance of conflict. 
The winter garrison seems to have withdrawn. 
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The invading hosts of the South are entering 
without opposition. The hard ground softens ; 
the sun Hes warm upon the southern bank, and 
water oozes from its base. If you examine 
the buds of the lilac and the flowering shrubs, 
you cannot say that they are swelling; but 
the varnish with which they were coated in 
the fall to keep out the frost seems to be 
cracking. If the sugar-maple is hacked, it will 
bleed, — the pure white blood of Nature. 

At the close of a sunny day the western sky 
has a softened aspect: its color, we say, has 
warmth in it. On such a day you may meet 
a caterpillar on the footpath, and turn out for 
him. The house-fly thaws out; a company 
of cheerful wasps take possession of a cham- 
ber-window. It is oppressive indoors at night, 
and the window is raised. A flock of millers, 
born out of time, flutter in. It is most unusual 
weather for the season: it is so every year. 
The delusion is complete, when, on a mild 
evening, the tree-toads open their brittle- 
brattle chorus on the edge of the pond. The 
citizen asks his neighbor, " Did you hear the 
frogs last night ? " That seems to open the 
new world. One thinks of his childhood and 
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its innocence, and of his first loves. It fills 
one with sentiment and a tender longing, this 
voice of the tree-toad. . . . 

All this is very well ; but next morning the 
newspaper nips these early buds of sentiment. 
The telegraph announces, " Twenty feet of 
snow at Ogden, on the Pacific Road; winds 
blowing a gale at Omaha, and snow still fall- 
ing; mercury frozen at Duluth; storm-sig- 
nals at Port Huron." 

Where now are your tree-toads, your young 
love, your early season ? Before noon it rains ; 
by three o'clock it hails ; before night the bleak 
storm-cloud of the northwest envelops the sky ; 
a gale is raging, whirling about a tempest of 
snow. By morning the snow is drifted in 
banks, and two feet deep on a level. . . . 

In fact, the wild beast called Winter, un- 
tamed, has returned and taken possession of 
New England. Nature, giving up her melt- 
ing mood, has retired into dumbness and white 
stagnation. But we are wise. We say it is 
better to have it now than later. We have a 
conceit of understanding things. 

Extraordinary blindness ! 

The sun is in alliance with the earth. Be- 
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tween the two the snow is uncomfortable. 
Compelled to go, it decides to go suddenly. 
The first day there is slush with rain ; the sec- 
ond day, mud with hail ; the third day, a flood 
with sunshine. The thermometer declares 
that the temperature is delightful. Man 
shivers and sneezes. His neighbor dies of 
some disease newly named by science; but he 
dies all the same as if it hadn't been newly 
named. Science has not discovered any name 
that is not fatal. 

This is called the breaking-up of winter. 

— "How Spring Came in New England" 
Charles Dudley Warner. 

A NEW ENGLAND SPRING 

I, country-born an' bred, know where to find 
Some blooms thet make the season suit the mind, 
An' seem to metch the doubtin' bluebird's 

notes, — 
Half-vent'rin' liverworts in furry coats, 
Bloodroots, whose rolled-up leaves ef you oncurl. 
Each on 'em's cradle to a baby-pearl, — 
But these are jes' Spring's pickets ; sure ez sin. 
The rebble f rosts'Il try to drive 'em in ; 
For half our May's so awfully like May n't, 
'Twould rile a Shaker or an evrige saint; 
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Though I own up I like our back'ard springs 
Thet kind o' haggle with their greens an' things, 
An' when you 'mos give up, 'uthout more words 
Toss the fields full o' blossoms, leaves, an' birds : 
Thet's Northun natur' slow an' apt to doubt, 
But when it doos git stirred, ther' 's no gin-out ! 

Fust come the blackbirds clatt'rin' in tall trees, 
An' settlin' things in windy Congresses, — 
Queer politicians, though, for I'll be skinned 
Ef all on 'em don't head aginst the wind. 
'Fore long the trees begin to show belief, — 
The maple crimsons to a coral-reef. 
Then saffern swarms swing off from all the 

willers 
So plump they look like yaller caterpillars, 
Then gray hossches'nuts leetle hands unfold 
Softer'n a baby's be at three days old: 
Thet's robin-redbreast's almanick; he knows 
Thet arter this ther's only blossom-snows; 
So, choosin' out a handy crotch an' spouse, 
He goes to plast'rin' his adobe house. 

Then seems to come a hitch, — things lag be- 
hind. 

Till some fine mornin' Spring makes up her 
mind, 

An' ez, when snow-swelled rivers cresh their 
dams 

Heaped-up with ice thet dovetails in an' jams, 
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A leak comes spirtin' thru some pinhole cleft, 
Grows stronger, fercer, tears out right an' left, 
Then all the waters bow themselves an' come, 
Suddin, in one gret slope o' shedderin' foam, 
Jes' so our Spring gits everythin' in tune 
An' gives one leap from April into June : 
Then all comes crowdin' in; afore you think. 
Young oak-leaves mist the side-hill woods with 

pink; 
The catbird in the laylock-bush is loud; 
The orchards turn to heaps o' rosy cloud ; 
Red-cedars blossom tu, though few folks know it. 
An' look all dipt in sunshine like a poet; 
The lime-trees pile their solid stacks o' shade 
An' drows'ly simmer with the bees' sweet trade ; 
In ellum-shrouds the flashin' hangbird clings 
An' for the summer vy'ge his hammock slings; 
All down the loose-walled lanes in archin' 

bowers 
The barb'ry droops its strings o' golden flowers, 
Whose shrinkin' hearts the school-gals love to 

try 
With pins, — they'll worry yourn so, boys, 

bimeby ! 
But I don't love your cat'logue style, — do 

you? — 
Ez ef to sell off Natur' by vendoo; 
One word with blood in't's twice ez good ez two : 
'NufF sed, June's bridesman, poet o' the year. 
Gladness on wings, the bobolink, is here; 
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Half-hid in tip-top apple-blooms he swings, 
Or climbs aginst the breeze with quiverin' wings, 
Or, givin' way to 't in a mock despair, 
Runs down, a brook o' laughter, thru the air. 
— James Russell Lowell, from " Biglow Papers" 
No. 6. 



SPRING MAGIC 

What man is there over whose mind a 
bright spring morning does not exercise a 
mag-ic influence? Carrying him back to the 
days of his childish sports, and conjuring up 
before him the old green field with its gently- 
waving trees, where the birds sang as he has 
never heard them since, where the butterfly 
fluttered far more gaily than he ever sees him 
now in all his ramblings, where the sky seemed 
bluer, and the sun shone more brightly, where 
the air blew more freshly over greener grass 
and sweeter-smelling flowers, where every- 
thing wore a richer and more brilliant hue 
than it is ever dressed in now! Such are the 
deep feelings of childhood, and such are the 
impressions which every lovely object stamps 

upon its heart ! 

— Charles Dickens. 
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THE APRIL BOY 

As I went through the April-world 

To watch my violets blow, 
I met a child I long had loved 

Whose heart was clean as snow. 

" Come hither, little White-of-Soul, 
Now tell me how you fare ! " 
He ran to me, he sprang at me. 
The sun was in his hair. 

His eyes were laughing like his lips. 

He had an April look. 
His feet were wet as ocean shells 

From wading in the brook. 

And Nature, too, became a child; 

As far as eye could see 
The world was one big romping-ground 

For Earth, the Boy, and Me! 

I quite forgot my violets. 

His eyes were both so blue. 
His merry lips that press'd my own 

Were Mayflowers moist with dew; 

And as we took the road to town. 

The little lad and I, 
He seemed to hold the whole of Spring 

And brush the Winter by. 
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The birds all knew him, that I'm sure, 

They ne'er sang thus for me; 
The budding branches seemed to reach 

To kiss each dimpled knee. 

And when I left him near his home, 
" Good-by, big man," he said ; 
" Good-by, Sir April," I returned, — 
He shouted, laughed, and fled. 

— Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 



MAN'S SYMPATHY WITH THE 
WEATHER 

'Tis an evidence of how directly we are 
related to Nature, that we more or less sym- 
pathize with the weather, and take on the color 
of the day. Goethe said he worked easiest 
on a high barometer. One is like a chimney 
that draws well some days and won't draw 
at all on others, and the secret is mainly in the 
condition of the atmosphere. Anything posi- 
tive and decided with the weather is a good 
omen. A pouring rain may be more auspi- 
cious than a sleeping sunshine. When the 
stove draws well the fogs and fumes will leave 
your mind. — " Birds and Poets" John Bur- 
roughs. 
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WHEN THE GREEN GITS BACK IN THE 
TREES 1 

In Spring, when the green gits back in the trees, 

And the sun comes out and stays. 
And yer boots pulls on with a good tight 
squeeze. 
And you think of yer barefoot days ; 
When you ort to work and you want to not. 

And you and yer wife agrees 
It's time to spade up the garden-lot. 
When the green gits back in the trees — 
Well ! work is the least o' my idees 
When the green, you know, gits back in the 
trees! 

When the green gits back in the trees, and bees 

Is a-buzzin' aroun' ag'in 
In that kind of a lazy go-as-you-please 

Old gait they bum roun' in; 
When the groun's all bald whare the hay-rick 
stood. 
And the crick's riz, and the breeze 
Coaxes the bloom in the old dogwood, 
And the green gits back in the trees, — 
I like, as I say, in sich scenes as these. 
The time when the green gits back in the 
trees ! 

' Used by special permission of the publishers, The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. From " Neghborly Poems," copyright, 
1897. 
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When the whole tail-feathers o' Wintertime 

Is all pulled out and gone ! 
And the sap it thaws and begins to climb, 

And the swet it starts out on 
A feller's forred, a-gittin' down 

At the old spring on his knees — 
I kindo' like jest a-loaferin' roun' 
When the green gits back in the trees — 
Jest a-potterin' roun' as I — durn — please — 
When the green, you know, gits back in the 
trees ! 

— James Whitcomb Riley. 

HOME - THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD 

Oh, to be in England 

Now that April's there. 

And whoever wakes in England 

Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brush-wood 

sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf. 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England — now! 

And after April, when May follows. 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swal- 
lows! 

Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the 
hedge 

Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
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Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spray's 

edge — 
That's the wise thrush ; he sings each song twice 

over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture. 
And though the fields look rough with hoary 

dew, 
All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children's dower 
— Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower ! 

— Robert Browning. 

MAY 

The voice of one who goes before, to make 
The paths of June more beautiful, is thine. 
Sweet May! 

— Helen Hunt. 

IN JUNE 

So sweet, so sweet the roses in their blowing. 
So sweet the daffodils, so fair to see ; 

So blithe and gay the humming-bird a-going 
From flower to flower, a-hunting with the bee. 

So sweet, so sweet the calling of the thrushes, 
The calling, cooing, wooing, everywhere; 

So sweet the water's song through reeds and 
rushes, 
The plover's piping note, now here, now there. 
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So sweet, so sweet from off the fields of clover 
The west wind blowing, blowing up the hill ; 

So sweet, so sweet with news of some one's 
lover, 
Fleet footstepSi, ringing nearer, nearer still. 

So near, so near, now listen, listen thrushes; 

Now plover, blackbird, cease, and let me hear; 
And water, hush your song through reeds and 
rushes 

That I may know whose lover cometh near. 

So loud, so loud the thrushes kept their calling. 
Plover or blackbird never heeding me ; 

So loud the mill-stream too kept fretting, falling. 
O'er bar and bank, in brawling, boisterous 
glee. 

So loud, so loud; yet blackbird, thrush, nor 
plover. 
Nor noisy mill-stream, in its fret and fall. 
Could drown the voice, the low voice of my 
lover. 
My lover calling through the thrushes' call. 

" Come down, come down ! " he called, and 
straight the thrushes 
From mate to mate sang all at once, " Come 
down ! " 
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And while the water laughed through reeds and 
rushes. 
The blackbird chirped, the plover piped, 
" Come down ! " 

Then down and of3f, and through the fields of 
clover, 
I followed, followed, at my lover's call ; 
Listening no more to blackbird, thrush, or 
plover. 
The water's laugh, the mill-stream's fret and 
fall. 

— Nora Perry. 

THE THROSTLE 

" Summer is coming, summer is coming. 

I know it, I know it, I know it. 
Light again, leaf again, life again, love again," 

Yes, my wild little Poet. 

Sing the new year in under the blue. 

Last year you sang it as gladly. 
" New, new, new, new ! " Is it then so new 

That you should carol so madly? 

" Love again, song again, nest again, young 
again," 

Never a prophet so crazy! 
And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend, 

See, there is hardly a daisy. 



" A hurst of the sun from a cloud and a sparkle on valley and hill. 
A SUMMER DAY Henry Charles Beeching 
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" Here again, here, here, here, happy year ! " 

O warble unchidden, unbidden! 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, 

And all the winters are hidden. 

— Alfred Tennyson. 



A SUMMER DAY 

Green leaves panting for joy with the great wind 

rushing through; 
A burst of the sun from cloud and a sparkle on 

valley and hill. 
Gold on the corn, and red on the poppy, and on 

the rill 
Silver, and over all white clouds afloat in the 

blue. 

Swallows that dart, a lark unseen, innumerous 

song 
Chirruped and twittered, a lowing of cows in the 

meadow grass. 
Murmuring gnats, and bees that suck their 

honey and pass: 
God is alive, and at work in the world: — we 

did it wrong. 

Human eyes, and human hands, and a human 

face 
Darkly beheld before in a vision, not understood, 
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Do I at last begin to feel as I stand and gaze 
Why God waited for this, then called the world 
very good? 

— Henry Charles Beeching. 

AUTUMN 

Once more I am upon this serene hilltop! 
The air is very clear, very still, and very sol- 
emn, or, rather, tenderly sad, in its serene 
brightness. It is not that moist spring air, 
full of the smell of wood, of the soil, and of 
the odor of vegetation, which warm winds 
bring to us from the south. It is not that 
summer atmosphere, full of alternations of 
haze and fervent clearness, as if Nature were 
calling into life every day some influence for 
its myriad children; sometimes in showers, 
and sometimes with coercive heat upon root 
and leaf; and, like a universal taskmaster, was 
driving up the hours to accomplish the labors 
of the year. . . . 

But these holiday hills! Have the evening 
clouds, suffused with sunset, dropped down 
and become fixed into solid forms? Have the 
rainbows that followed autumn storms faded 
upon the mountains and left their mantles 
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there? Yet, with all their brilliancy, how 
modest do they seem ; how patient when bare, 
or burdened with winter; how cheerful when 
flushed with summer-green; and how modest 
when they lift up their wreathed and crowned 
heads in the resplendent days of autumn! 

I stand alone upon the peaceful summit of 
this hill, and turn in every direction. The east 
is all aglow; the blue north flushes all her 
hills with radiance; the west stands in bur- 
nished armor; the southern hills buckle the 
zone of the horizon together with emeralds 
and rubies, such as were never set in the fabled 
girdle of the gods! Of gazing there cannot 
be enough. The hunger of the eye grows by 
feeding. 

Only the brotherhood of evergreens — 
the pine, the cedar, the spruce, and the hem- 
lock — refuse to join this universal revel. 
They wear their sober green through autumn 
and winter, as if they were set to keep open 
the path of summer through the whole year, 
and girdle all seasons together with a clasp 
of endless green. But in vain do they give 
solemn examples to the merry leaves which 
frolic with every breeze that runs sweet riot 
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in the glowing shades. Gay leaves will not 
be counselled, but will die bright and laugh- 
ing. But both together — the transfigured 
leaves of deciduous trees and the calm un- 
changeableness of evergreens — how more 
beautiful are they than either alone! The 
solemn pine brings color to the cheek of the 
beeches, and the scarlet and golden maples 
rest gracefully upon the dark foliage of the 
million-fingered pine. 

Lifted far above all harm of fowler or im- 
pediment of mountain, wild fowl are steadily 
flying southward. The simple sight of them 
fills the imagination with pictures. They have 
all summer long called to each other from the 
reedy fens and wild oat-fields of the far north. 
Summer is already extinguished there. Win- 
ter is following their track, and marching 
steadily toward us. The spent flowers, the 
seared leaves, the thinning tree-tops, the morn- 
ing frost, have borne witness of a change on 
earth; and these caravans of the upper air 
confirm the tidings. Summer is gone; winter 
is coming! 

The wind has risen to-day. It is not one 
of those gusty, playful winds that frolic with 
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the trees. It is a wind high up in air, that 
moves steadily, with a solemn sound, as 
if it were the spirit of summer journeying 
past us; and, impatient of delay, it does not 
stoop to the earth, but touches the tops of the 
trees, with a murmuring sound, sighing a sad 
farewell and passing on. 

Such days fill one with pleasant sadness. 
How sweet a pleasure is there in sadness! It 
is not sorrow; it is not despondency; it is 
not gloom! It is one of the moods of joy. 
At any rate I am very happy, and yet it is 
sober, and very sad happiness. ... It is the 
minor key of our thoughts. 

— Henry Ward Beecher. 

FROM THE LAST WALK IN AUTUMN 



O'er the bare woods, whose outstretched hands 

Plead with the leaden heavens in vain, 
I see, beyond the valley lands, 

The sea's long level dim with rain. 
Around me all things, stark and dumb. 
Seem praying for the snows to come. 
And, for the summer bloom and greenness gone, 
With winter's sunset lights and dazzling morn 
atone. 
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11. 

Along the river's summer walk, 

The withered tufts of asters nod; 
And trembles on its arid stalk 

The hoar plume of the goldenrod. 
And on a ground of sombre fir. 
And azure-studded juniper, 
The silver birch its buds of purple shows, 
And scarlet berries tell where bloomed the sweet 
wild-rose ! 

III. 

With mingled sound of horns and bells, 
A far-heard clang, the wild geese fly. 
Storm-sent, from Arctic moors and fells. 

Like a great arrow through the sky. 
Two dusky lines converged in one, 
Chasing the southward-flying sun; 
While the brave snow-bird and the hardy jay 
Call to them from the pines, as if to bid them 
stay. 

IV. 

I passed this way a year ago : 
The wind blew south ; the noon of day 

Was warm as June's; and save that snow 
Flecked the low mountains far away. 

And that the vernal-seeming breeze 

Mocked faded grass and leafless trees. 
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I might have dreamed of summer as I lay, 
Watching the fallen leaves with the soft wind at 
play. 

V. 

Since then, the winter blasts have piled 

The white pagodas of the snow 
On these rough slopes, and, strong and wild, 

Yon river, in its overflow 
Of spring-time rain and sun, set free. 
Crashed with its ices to the sea; 
And over these gray fields, then green and gold, 
The summer corn has waved, the thunder's 
organ rolled. 

VI. 

Rich gift of God ! A year of time ! 

What pomp of rise and shut of day. 
What hues wherewith our Northen clime 

Makes autumn's dropping woodlands gay, 
What airs outblown from ferny dells, 
And clover-bloom and sweet-brier smells. 
What songs of brooks and birds, what fruits and 

flowers. 
Green woods and moonlit snows, have in its 
round been ours! 

— John Greenleaf Whittier. 

WEATHER IN ARIZONA 

What is more fickle than New England 
weather? Nothing, perhaps, or nothing in- 
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animate, unless it be the weather of some 
Southern winter resort, say in Florida or 
Arizona. . . . 

As to the weather here in Tucson, I could 
fill all my letters with it, and still leave a 
world of things unsaid. Its fluctuations are 
so constant that they tend to become monoto- 
nous ; as Thoreau said of one of his Concord 
days, that it was so wet you might almost call 
it dry. 

Three or four mornings ago, for example, 
I started early for a seven-mile tramp across 
the desert. I wore overcoat and woollen 
gloves, and needed them. It was so cool, in- 
deed, that I left word for an extra garment 
to be put into the carriage that was to come 
out and fetch me back at noon. 

That same afternoon I walked down into 
the valley of the Santa Cruz. The sun was 
blazing, and the heat intense. The few cot- 
tonwood-trees scattered along the road were 
still leafless (I had left my umbrella at home 
— for the last time) and the only shelter to 
be found was on the north-easterly side of the 
telegraph poles. I believe I never before com- 
plained of such obstructions that they were 
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not big enough; but everything comes round 
in its turn. My thoughts ran back to the time 
when a boy of my acquaintance used to trudge 
homeward from berry-picking excursions on 
burning July noons. Also I thought of that 
comfortable Hebrew text about the " shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land." The man 
who wrote that might have lived in Arizona. 
Finally, out of sheer desperation, I stepped 
into the yard of a little adobe house, and being 
obliged to walk almost to the door, said to 
the motherly-looking woman who came for- 
ward to see what was wanted, " Excuse me, 
please, but I only wish to stand a few minutes 
in the shade of your house." She looked sur- 
prised, as well she might. No doubt she took 
me for an invalid, as Arizona people say, a 
" lunger." Probably, sitting indoors, and 
used to summer temperature in these parts, 
she had been thinking of the day as rather 
cool, not to say wintry. Wouldn't I come in 
and sit awhile ? She was sure I should be wel- 
come. But I answered no; I only desired to 
stand a few minutes in the shade. And two 
or three hours afterward, within five minutes 
after the sun went down, — though it had 
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been shining in at my west window, — I 
needed a fire. 

Forty-eight hours later we had a snowfall, 
— the third within ten days, — the whole 
world white, with " storm rubbers " barely 
equal to the emergency; and the next morn- 
ing, the snow having gone, ice was thick in a 
big tub of water outside my door. 

" Cold ? " said an Illinois gentleman, with 
whom I fell into conversation yesterday, 
" I've been here three weeks, and in that time 
I've suffered more from cold than in all my 
forty years." — " Nature's Invitation/' Brad- 
ford Torrey. 



IN NATURE'S WILDERNESS 

" Stranger, if thou hast learned a truth which 

needs 
No school of long experience, that the world 
Is full of guilt and misery, and hast seen 
Enough of all its sorrows, crimes, and cares, 
To tire thee of it, enter this wild wood 
And view the haunts of Nature." 
— "Inscription for the Entrance to a Wood," 
Bryant. 



" Neath pine, and birch and tamarack." 



LET'S GO BACK TO WILDERNESS George C. Orr 



LET'S GO BACK TO WILDERNESS 

Let's go back to wilderness, 

I'm tired of city whirl, 
Let's go where Nature calls to bless, 

Where smoke from camp-fires writhe and 
curl; 
Leagues from traffic's grind and toil, 

Where things are clad in different dress. 
Where odors smack of untrod soil, — 

Let's go back to wilderness. 

Let's go back along the trail 

To where it's lost in bush and brush, — 
Beyond the cultivated vale. 

Away from city's haste and crush. 
Let's feel the weight of birch canoe 

Where the carry leads thro' dim recess. 
Where the rapids foam and laugh at you, — 

Let's go back to the wilderness. 

Let's go back to pathless wood, 

'Neath pine, and birch, and tamarack. 

Where silence seldom breaks its mood 
At roar of gun and rifle crack. 

Where deer, and moose, and caribou 

Crash thro' the mountains' tangled mess, — 
193 
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Let's go where Nature's calling you, — 
Let's go back to wilderness. 
— " Piyie Tree Magazine" George C. Orr. 

THE SONG OF THE CONQUERORS 

Let us sing the new song of the conquerors of 
the earth: 
The battle song is still the song that thrills. 
Let us sing our song of soldiers, men of wisdom 
and of worth; 
But the soldier that we sing of never kills. 
But he fights with wind and ice-floes in the 
welter of the seas. 
And he drives his fire-lunged war-horse 
through the night ; 
Hear his fire-bowelled courser through the 
drifted midnight wheeze: 
Here is battle worth the singing! Here is 
fight! 

Let us sing the new song of the conquerors of 
the world, 
The axemen of the forests of the North; 
Their log camp's white smoke-banner on the 
frozen air unfurled 
Beckons to the waiting millions to come forth. 
Old Solitude has nodded on his throne a thou- 
sand years. 
But he wakens at the axe-stroke. Let him 
flee: 
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For he hears the thunder-stallion belching in his 
tortured ears, 
And he hears the roar of cities yet to be. 



Let us sing the new song of the conquerors of 
the earth. 
The song of the ploughmen of the West, 
Who make a Land of Plenty where they find a 
Land of Dearth, 
And lay their hearth-foundations above the 
adder's nest. 
Sing the men who lay the highway where the 
palace-car is whirled. 
And the continent-leaper thunders down the 
rail; 
Strong as men who fought with dragons, tamers 
of the savage world, 
These are men who fight with Chaos, and pre- 
vail. 



Let us sing the new song of the conquerors of 
the earth. 
For the soldier race has not departed yet; 
Far up the western mountains see the gunless 
hosts go forth. 
The soldiers of the Brotherhood of Sweat. 
Our war is never ended and the fray is but be- 
gun. 
We battle till the coming of the night ; 
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And we'll grapple with our foeman at the set- 
ting of the sun; 
We're enlisted while our day lasts. Let us 
fight! 

— Sam, Walter Foss. 

THE EAGLE 

(Fragment) 

He clasps the crag with hooked hands; 
Qose to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring'd with the azure world, he stands. 

The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls. 
And like a thunderbolt he falls. 

— Alfred Tennyson. 

THE WATERFALL 

When the fir-tree dreams in the drowsy haze 

Of the motionless August hour; 
When even the eager-leafed aspen droops, 

And asleep is the bird in its bower; 
Wakeful alone sends the waterfall then 

Its mellow, melodious hum, 
Wafting a coolness where all is heat. 

And music where all is dumb. 

In the bloomy May, when the buoyant day 
Is breezy and sunny and glad ; 



THE WATERFALL Alfred B. Street 
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When the lithe boughs sweep and the swift 
brooks leap, 

And the birds sing and soar as if mad ; 
Amid this orchestral blithesomeness, 

This paean of Spring-time's reign, 
The waterfall's bound fills the scene all round 

With its blending, exulting strain. 

In its crannies the hair-stemmed columbine nods, 

The fern in its sprinkles drips; 
And the little black dipper all over the bridge 

Of the spanning pine-tree skips. 
And the bubbles they toss on the smitten gloss 

Of the dashing and flashing pool ; 
Where the angler scoops up his wreathed hopple- 
leaf cup. 

And the trout poises deep in the cool. 

— Alfred B. Street. 

THE BIRCH 

A birch canoe is the right thing in the right 
place. Maine's rivers are violently impulsive 
and spasmodic in their running. Sometimes 
you have a foamy rapid, sometimes a broad 
shoal, sometimes a barricade of boulders with 
gleams of white water springing through or 
leaping over its rocks. Your boat for voyag- 
ing here must be stout enough to buffet the 
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rapid, light enough to skim the shallow, agile 
enough to vault over, or lithe enough to slip 
through, the barricade. Besides, sometimes 
the barricade becomes a compact wall, — a 
baffler, unless boat and boatmen can circum- 
vent it, — unless the nautical carriage can it- 
self be carried about the obstacle, — can be 
picked up, shouldered, and made off with. 

A birch meets all these demands. It lies, 
light as a leaf, on whirlpooling surfaces. A 
tip of the paddle can turn it into the eddy 
beside the breaker. A check of the setting- 
pole can hold it steadfast on the brink of 
wreck. Where there is water enough to var- 
nish the pebbles, there it will glide. A birch 
thirty feet long, big enough for a trio and 
their traps, weighs only seventy-five pounds. 
When the rapid passes into a cataract, when 
the wall of rock across the stream is impreg- 
nable in front, it can be taken in the flank by 
an amphibious birch. The navigator lifts his 
canoe out of the water and bonnets himself 
with it. He wears it on head and shoulders, 
around the impassable spot. Below the rough 
water, he gets into his elongated chapeau and 
floats away. Without such vessel, agile, elas- 
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tic, imponderable, and transmutable, Andros- 
coggin, Kennebec, and Penobscot would be no 
thoro' fares for human beings. Musquash 
might dabble, chips might drift, logs might 
turn somersets along their lonely currents; 
but never voyager, gentle or bold, could speed 
through brilliant perils, gladdening the wil- 
derness with shout and song. 

Maine's rivers must have birch canoes; 
Maine's woods, of course, therefore, provide 
birches. The white-birch, paper-birch, canoe- 
birch, grows large in moist spots near the 
stream where it is needed. Seen by the 
flicker of a camp-fire at night, they surround 
the intrusive traveller like ghosts of giant sen- 
tinels. Once, Indian tribes with names that 
" nobody can speak and nobody can spell " 
roamed these forests. A stouter second 
growth of humanity has ousted them, save 
a few seedy ones who gad about the land, and 
centre at Oldtown, their village near Bangor. 
These aborigines are the birch-builders. They 
detect by the riverside the tree barked with 
material for canoes. They strip it, and 
fashion an artistic vessel, which civilization 
cannot better. Launched in the fairy light- 
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ness of this, and speeding over foamy waters 
between forest-solitudes, one discovers, as if 
he were the first to know it, the truest poetry 
of pioneer-life. — "Life in the Open Air" 
Theodore Winthrop. 

THE BUILDING OF THE CANOE 

" Give me of your bark, O Birch-Tree, 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch-Tree! 
Growing by the rushing river, 
Tall and stately in the valley! 
I a light canoe will build me, 
Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing, 
That shall float upon the river. 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily ! 

Lay aside your cloak, O Birch-Tree! 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 
For the Summer-time is coming, 
And the sun is warm in heaven, 
And you need no white-skin wrapper I " 

Thus aloud cried Hiawatha 
In the solitary forest, 
By the rushing Taquamenaw, 
When the birds were singing gaily. 
In the Moon of Leaves were singing, 
And the sun, from sleep awaking. 
Started up and said, "Behold me! 
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Geezis, the great Sun, behold me ! " 

And the tree with all its branches 
Rustled in the breeze of morning, 
Saying, with a sigh of patience, 

" Take my cloak, O Hiawatha ! " 

With his knife the tree he girdled ; 
Just beneath its lowest branches. 
Just above the roots, he cut it. 
Till the sap came oozing outward; 
Down the trunk, from top to bottom. 
Sheer he cleft the bark asunder. 
With a wooden wedge he raised it. 
Stripped it from the trunk unbroken. 

" Give me of your boughs, O Cedar ! 
Of your strong and pliant branches. 
My canoe to make more steady. 
Make more strong and firm beneath me ! " 

Through the summit of the Cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror. 
Went a murmur of resistance; 
But it whispered, bending downward, 
" Take my boughs, O Hiawatha ! " 

Down he hewed the boughs of cedar. 
Shaped them straightway to a framework. 
Like two bows he formed and shaped them. 
Like two bended bows together. 

" Give me of your roots, O Tamarack ! 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch-Tree! 
My canoe to bind together. 
So to bind the ends together 
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That the water may not enter. 
That the river may not wet me ! " 

And the Larch, with all its fibres, 
Shivered in the air of morning, 
Touched his forehead with its tassels. 
Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 
" Take them all, O Hiawatha ! " 

From the earth he tore the fibres, 
Tore the tough roots of the Larch-Tree, 
Closely sewed the bark together, 
Bound it closely to the framework. 

" Give me of your balm, O Fir-Tree ! 
Of your balsam and your resin. 
So to close the seams together 
That the water may not enter. 
That the river may not wet me ! " 

And the Fir-Tree, tall and sombre. 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkness. 
Rattled like a shore with pebbles. 
Answered wailing, answered weeping, 
" Take my balm, O Hiawatha ! " 

And he took the tears of balsam. 
Took the resin of the Fir-Tree, 
Smeared therewith each seam and fissure. 
Made each crevice safe from water. 

" Give me of your quills, O Hedgehog ! 
All your quills, O Kagh, the Hedgehog! 
I will make a necklace of them. 
Make a girdle for my beauty, 
And two stars to deck her bosom ! " 
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From a hollow tree the Hedgehog 
With his sleepy eyes looked at him, 
Shot his shining quills, like arrows. 
Saying, with a drowsy murmur. 
Through the tangle of his whiskers, 
" Take my quills, O Hiawatha ! " 

From the ground the quills he gathered. 
All the little shining arrows. 
Stained them red and blue and yellow, 
With the juice of roots and berries; 
Into his canoe he wrought them. 
Round its waist a shining girdle. 
Round its bows a gleaming necklace, 
On its breast two stars resplendent. 

Thus the Birch Canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river. 
In the bosom of the forest ; 
And the forest's life was in it. 
All its mystery and its magic, 
All the lightness of the birch-tree, 
All the toughness of the cedar, 
All the larch's supple sinews; 
And it floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily. 

— " Hiawatha'' Longfellow. 

THE SONG MY PADDLE SINGS 

West wind, blow from your prairie nest, 
Blow from the mountains, blow from the west. 
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The sail is idle, the sailor too; 

wind of the west, we wait for you ! 
Blow, blow! 

1 have wooed you so, 

But never a favor you bestow. 

You rock your cradle the hills between, 

But scorn to notice my white lateen. 

I stow the sail and unship the mast: 

I wooed you long, but my wooing's past; 

My paddle will lull you into rest: 

O drowsy wind of the drowsy west. 

Sleep, sleep! 

By your mountains steep. 

Or down where the prairie grasses sweep. 

Now fold in slumber your laggard wings, 

For soft is the song my paddle sings. 

August is laughing across the sky, 

Laughing while paddle, canoe and I 

Drift, drift, 

Where the hills uplift 

On either side of the current swift. 

The river rolls in its rocky bed. 

My paddle is plying its way ahead, 

Dip, dip. 

When the waters flip 

In foam as over their breast we slip. 
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And oh, the river runs swifter now ; 

The eddies circle about my bow : 

Swirl, swirl! 

How the ripples curl 

In many a dangerous pool awhirl ! 

And far to forward the rapids roar. 

Fretting their margin forevermore; 

Dash, dash, 

With a mighty crash, 

They seethe and boil and bound and splash. 

Be strong, O paddle! be brave, canoe"! 

The reckless waves you must plunge into. 

Reel, reel, 

On your trembling keel, 

But never a fear my craft will feel. 

We've raced the rapids; we're far ahead: 

The river slips through its silent bed. 

Sway, sway, 

As the bubbles spray 

And fall in tinkling tunes away. 

And up on the hills against the sky, 

A fir-tree rocking its lullaby 

Swings, swings. 

Its emerald wings, 

Swelling the song that my paddle sings. 

— (Tekahionwake) E. Pauline Johnson. 
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THE CRY OF THE LOON 

In the middle of the night, as indeed each 
time that we lay on the shore of a lake, we 
heard the voice of the loon, loud and distinct, 
from far over the lake. It is a very wild 
sound, quite in keeping with the place and the 
circumstances of the traveller, and very unlike 
the voice of a bird. I could lie awake for 
hours listening to it, it is so thrilling. When 
camping in such a wilderness as this, you are 
prepared to hear sounds from some of its in- 
habitants which will give voice to its wildness. 
Some idea of bears, wolves, or panthers runs 
in your head naturally, and when this note is 
first heard very far off at midnight, as you lie 
with your ear to the ground, — the forest be- 
ing perfectly still about you, you take it for 
granted that it is the voice of a wolf or some 
other wild beast, for only the last part is heard 
when at a distance, — you conclude that it is 
a pack of wolves baying the moon, or, per- 
chance, cantering after a moose. Strange as 
it may seem, the " mooing " of a cow on a 
mountain-side comes nearest to my idea of the 
voice of a bear, and this bird's note resembled 
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that. It was the unfailing and characteristic 
sound of those lakes. We were not so htcky 
as to hear wolves howl, though that is an 
occasional serenade. Some friends of mine, 
who, two years ago, went up the Caucomgo- 
moc River, were serenaded by wolves while 
moose-hunting by moonlight. It was a sud- 
den burst, as if a hundred demons had broke 
loose, — a startling sound enough, which, if 
any, would make your hair stand on end, and 
all was still again. It lasted but a moment, 
and you'd have thought there were twenty of 
them, when probably there were only two or 
three. They heard it twice only, and they said 
it gave expression to the wilderness which it 
lacked before. I heard of some men who, 
while skinning a moose lately in those woods, 
were driven off from the carcass by a pack 
of wolves, which ate it up. 

This of the loon — I do not mean its laugh, 
but its looning — is a long-drawn call, as it 
were, sometimes singularly human to my ear, 
— hoo-hoo-ooooo, like the hallooing of a man 
on a very high key, having thrown his voice 
into his head. I have heard a sound exactly 
like it when breathing heavily through my 
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own nostrils half-awake at ten at night, sug- 
gesting my affinity to the loon; as if its lan- 
guage were but a dialect of my own, after all. 
Formerly, when lying awake at midnight in 
those woods, I had listened to some words or 
syllables of their language, but it chanced that 
I listened in vain until I heard the cry of the 
loon. I have heard it occasionally on the 
ponds of my native town, but there its wild- 
ness is not enhanced by the surrounding scen- 
ery. — " The Maine Woods," Thoreau. 

THE LOON 
tupper's lake 

Tameless in his stately pride, along the lake of 

islands. 
Tireless speeds the lonely loon upon his diving 

track ; — 
Emerald and gold emblazon, satin-like, his 

shoulder, 
Ebony and pearl inlay, mosaic-like, his back. 
Sailing, thus sailing, thus sails the brindled loon. 
When the wave rolls black with storm, or sleeps 

in summer noon. 

Sailing through the islands, oft he lifts his loud 
bravura ; — 
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Clarion-clear it rings, and round ethereal 
trumpets swell; — 
Upward looks the feeding deer, he sees the aim- 
ing hunter. 
Up and then away, the loon has warned his 
comrade well. 
Sailing, thus sailing, thus sails the brindled loon. 
Pealing on the solitude his sounding bugle-tune. 

Sacred is the loon with eye of wild and flashing 

crimson ; 
Eye that saw the Spirit Hah-wen-ne-yo 

through the air 
Falling, faint a star — a shaft of light — a shape 

of splendor — 
Falling on the deep that closed that shining 

shape to bear. 
Sailing, thus sailing, thus sailed the brindled 

loon 
With the grand shape falling all a-glitter from 

the moon. 

Long before the eagle furls his pinion on the 
pine-top. 
Long before the bluebird gleams in sapphire 
through the glen; 
Long before the lily blots the shoal with golden 
apples, 
Leaves the loon his southern sun to sail the 
lake again. 
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Sailing, then sailing, then sails the brindled loon, 
Leading with his shouting call the Spring's 
awakening croon. 

Long after bitter chills have pierced the windy 
water. 
Long after Autumn dies, all dolphin-like 
away; 
Long after coat of russet dons the deer for 
winter. 
Plies the solitary loon his cold and curdled 
bay. 
Sailing, there sailing, there sails the brindled 

loon. 
Till in chains no more to him the lake yields 
watery boon. 

— Alfred B. Street. 



THE LOON 

No being has ever shot a loon, though sev- 
eral have legends of some one who has. 
Sound has no power to express a profounder 
emotion of utter loneliness than the loon's cry. 
Standing in piny darkness on the lake's bank, 
or floating in dimness of mist or glimmer of 
twilight on its surface, you hear this wailing 
note, and all possibility of human tenancy by 
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the shore or human voyaging is annihilated. 
You can fancy no response to this signal of 
solitude disturbed, and again it comes sadly 
over the water, the despairing plaint of some 
companionless and incomplete existence, exiled 
from happiness it has never known, and con- 
scious only of blank and utter want. — " Life 
in the Open Air" Theodore Winthrop. 

THE WILD SWAN 

But 'tis now mid-day — and lo! . . . a 
flock of wild Swans! Have they dropped 
down from the ether into the water almost as 
pure as ether, without having once folded 
their wings, since they rose aloft to shun the 
insupportable northern snows hundreds of 
leagues beyond the storm-swept Orcades ? To 
look at the quiet creatures, you might think 
that they had never left the circle of that little 
loch. There they hang on their shadows, even 
as if asleep in the sunshine; and now stretch- 
ing out their long wings — how apt for flight 
from clime to clime ! — joyously they beat the 
liquid radiance, till to the loud flapping high 
rises the mist, and wide spreads the foam, 
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almost sufficient for a rainbow. Safe are they 
from all birds of prey. The Osprey dashes 
down on the teal, or sea-trout, swimming 
within or below their shadow. The great 
Erne, or Sea-eagle, pounces on the mallard, as 
he mounts from the bulrushes before the wild 
swans sailing, with all wings hoisted, like a 
fleet — but osprey nor eagle dares to try his 
talons on that stately bird — for he is bold 
in his beauty, and formidable as he is fair; 
the pinions that swim and soar can also smite ; 
and though the one be a lover of war, the 
other of peace, yet of them it may be said : 

" The eagle he is lord above, 
The swan is lord below ! " 

To have shot such a creature — so large — 
so white — so high-soaring — and on the 
winds of midnight wafted from so far — a 
creature that seemed not merely a stranger in 
that loch, but belonging to some mysterious 
land in another hemisphere, whose coast ships 
with frozen rigging have been known to visit, 
driving under bare poles through a month's 
snowstorms — to have shot such a creature 
was an era in our imagination, from which. 



THE SONG OF THE DYING SWAN Ernest McGafFey 
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had nature been more prodigal, we might 
have sprung up a poet. . . . We trembled 
with a sort of fear, to behold him lying indeed 
dead on the sward. The moon — the many- 
stars, here and there one wondrously large and 
lustrous — the hushed glittering loch — the 
hills, though somewhat dimmed, green all 
winter through, with here and there a patch 
of snow on their summits in the blue sky, on 
which lay a few fleecy clouds — the mighty 
foreign bird, whose plumage we had never 
hoped to touch but in a dream, lying like the 
ghost of something that ought not to have 
been destroyed — the scene was altogether 
such as made our wild young heart quake, 
and almost repent of having killed a creature 
so surpassingly beautiful. — " Recreations " 
{Christopher North), John Wilson. 

THE SONG OF THE DYING SWAN 

By Currituck's lone shore we lay 

And watched the east, where coming day 

Spun threads of dun and ashen gray 

Along the ocean-line ; 
The wild fowl flying overhead 
Through leagues of misty vapor sped, 
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Wheeled, swerved, and then with wings out- 
spread 

Slow settled on the brine. 

And five with necks stretched out and on 
That marked the distant flight of swan. 
As grayer grew the light and wan. 

Came ship-like sailing by, 
Their broad wings beat the air austere 
And resonantly to the ear, 
The leader's challenge sounded clear 

And haughty from the sky. 

Then from the reeds our guns were turned 
As we their naked course discerned. 
The heavy charges flashed and burned 

And belched with hollow roar, 
The wild fowl rose in scattering pack 
Against the sky-line looming black, 
While deep-toned echoes answered back. 

And rumbled round the shore. 

Then paused the leader in the flight 
With mortal wound; and from his height 
He drifted like a snow-drift white 

In stately sweep along; 
A victim to the fowler's aim — 
And as he set his wings and came, 
Pierced through the air, as some thin flame. 

His liquid, dying song. 
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No more for him the Polar Zone 

The pathless ways with stars thick strown. 

The chill air round about him blown 

Like tresses of the night ,- 
For him no more to live and be 
As one with wind and sky and sea, 
For him no more the strenuous, free, 

Far ardor of the flight. 

Sweet, plaintive notes in mellowed strain 
That floated o'er the foamy plain. 
And mournful as an autumn rain 

By Currituck's lone shore, 
A requiem in the dawning wan 
That ever lessened, on and on, 
A death-chant from the stricken swan 

Of never, nevermore. 
— From an unpublished volume, Ernest 
McGaffey. 

BEAUTY OF THE ICEBERGS 

" Midnight. — I have just come below, lost 
in the wondrous beauty of the night. The 
sea is smooth as glass; not a ripple breaks 
its dead surface, not a breath 'of air stirring. 
The sun hangs close upon the northern hori- 
zon ; the fog has broken up into light clouds ; 
the icebergs lie thick about us ; the dark head- 
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lands stand boldly out against the sky; and 
the clouds and sea and bergs and mountains 
are bathed in an atmolphere of crimson and 
gold and purple most singularly beautiful." 

In all my former experience in this region 
of startling novelties I had never seen any- 
thing to equal what I witnessed that night. 
The air was warm almost as a summer's night 
at home, and yet there were the icebergs and 
the bleak mountains, with which the fancy, 
in this land of green hills and waving forests, 
can associate nothing but cold repulsiveness. 
The sky was bright and soft and strangely 
inspiring as the skies of Italy. The bergs had 
wholly lost their chilly aspect, and, glittering 
in the blaze of the brilliant heavens, seemed, 
in the distance, like masses of burnished metal 
or solid flame. Nearer at hand they were 
huge blocks of Parian marble inlaid with 
mammoth gems of pearl and opal. One in 
particular exhibited the perfection of the 
grand. Its form was not unlike that of the 
Colise.um, and it lay so far away that half 
its height was buried beneath the line of 
blood-red waters. The sun, slowly rolling 
along the horizon, passed behind it, and it 
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seemed as if the old Roman ruin had suddenly 
taken fire. 

Nothing indeed but the pencil of the artist 
could depict the wonderful richness of this 
sparkling fragment of Nature. Church, in 
his great picture of " The Icebergs," has 
grandly exhibited a scene not unlike that 
which I would in vain describe. 

In the shadows of the bergs the water was 
a rich green, and nothing could be more soft 
and tender than the gradations of color made 
by the sea shoaling on the sloping tongue of a 
berg close beside us. The tint increased in 
intensity where the ice overhung the water, 
and a deep cavern near by exhibited the solid 
color of the malachite mingled with the trans- 
parency of the emerald; while, in strange 
contrast, a broad streak of cobalt blue ran 
diagonally through its body. 

The bewitching character of the scene was 
heightened by a thousand little cascades which 
leaped into the sea from these floating masses, 
— the water being discharged from lakes of 
melted snow and ice which reposed in quietude 
far up in the valleys separating the high icy 
hills of their upper surface. From other 
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bergs large pieces were now and then de- 
tached, — plunging down into the water with 
deafening noise, while the slow-moving swell 
of the ocean resounded through their broken 
archways. — " The Open Polar Sea" Isaac 
I. Hayes, M.D. 

THE ICEBERG 

The Aurora decks my brow with flame; 

Rose-red my crystals burn; 
Out of the eternal deep I came 

And to the deep return. 
Borne of the herald winds I go ; 
The trumpets of the desert blow; 
And round my breast I wear the mantle of the 

snow. 

And landsmen, far on Norway's coast. 

Have seen my pinions white. 
And wondering asked what strange sea-ghost 

Went by them in the night. 
As down those racing tides I fled, 
A spectre from a world more dread. 
Darkening a thousand stars with my tremendous 

head. 

Sometimes to my forlorn domain 
There comes a lonely sail: 
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The rangers of the untravelled main 

Who follow the great whale. 
When the gray fog lies dank and cold, 
Along a slumbering ocean rolled, 
Into its shades they steer, with jocund hearts 

and bold. 



Till breaking through that fatal veil. 
Athwart their bows I loom, 

And the wind leaves their drooping sail 
Before the impending doom. 

Even as those parted mists reveal 

The foe their wavering folds conceal. 
My ponderous bulk descends upon their shat- 
tered keel. 

With crash of many a rending beam 

And shriek of drowning men. 
As the green billow's stifling stream 

Floods the forecastle's pen ; 
While I, of ignorant soul and blind. 
Mute slave of a diviner mind, 
Leave my yet gasping prey, nor cast one glance 

behind. 

Still southward, ever southward pressed. 

By hurrying currents driven; 
Till on serener seas I rest 

Beneath a bluer heaven. 
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And as some guilty spirit dies 
Before our Lord's accusing eyes, 
Into the wave I sink, watched by those cloudless 
skies. 
— "Spectator" Edward Sydney Tyler. 



SONG OF THE NORTH WIND 

Hark to the voice of me! 
Hear thou the singing 
Of him who has never 
Been paid for his song! 
This is the choice of me. 
Still to go ringing 
The rhymes that forever 
Are surly and strong. 

Know'st thou the regions cold 
Whence I have hasted? 
Know'st thou the way I take 
Over the earth? 
Still stand the legends old — 
Ice-kings unwasted — 
Fending the frigid lake 
Where I had birth. 

Frost-banded fountains 
Snow-fed from far peaks; 
Firths of the polar sea 
Rigid as stone; 
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Shag-bearded mountains ; 
Deeps that no star seeks; 
Strange lights that solar be — 
These I have known. 

Men fear the breath of me ; 

Sorrow and anguish, 

Famine and fever 

Follow my path. 

I am the death of thee; 

I make thee languish; 

Swiftly I sever 

Love's ties in my wrath. 

Chains cannot hold me, 
Gyves cannot bind me. 
Bolts cannot lock me. 
Floods cannot drown! 
Fly — and I fold thee; 
Hide — and I find thee; 
Cry — and I mock thee; 
Howling thee down! 

— Jwmes Benjamin Kenyan. 



THE STORMY PETREL 

A thousand miles from land are we. 
Tossing about <jn the roaring sea ; 
From billow to bounding billow cast. 
Like fleecy snow on the stormy blast : 
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The sails are scatter'd abroad, like weeds. 
The strong masts shake like quivering reeds, 
The mighty cables, and iron chains. 
The hull, which all earthly strength disdains. 
They strain and they crack, and hearts like stone 
Their natural hard, proud strength disown. 

Up and down ! Up and down ! 

From the base of the wave to the billow's crown, 

And midst the flashing and feathery foam 

The Stormy Petrel finds a home, — 

A home, if such a place may be. 

For her who lives on the wide, wide sea, 

On the craggy ice, in the frozen air. 

And only seeketh her rocky lair 

To warm her young, and to teach them spring 

At once o'er the waves on their stormy wing. 

O'er the Deep ! O'er the Deep ! 
Where the whale, and the shark, and the sword- 
fish sleep, 
Outflying the blast and the driving rain, 
The Petrel telleth her tale — in vain ; 
For the mariner curseth the warning bird 
Who bringeth him news of the storms unheard! 
Ah ! thus does the prophet, of good or ill, 
Meet hate from the creatures he serveth still: 
Yet he ne'er falters : — So, Petrel ! spring 
Once more o'er the waves on thy stormy wing ! 
— Bryan Waller Procter. 
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THE COWBOY 

" What care I, what cares he, 

What cares the world of the Hf e we know ! 
Little they reck of the shadowless plains, 
The shelterless mesa, the sun and the rains, 
The wild, free life, as the winds that blow." 

With his broad sombrero, 

His worn chapparejos. 

And clinking spurs. 

Like a Centaur he speeds 

Where the wild bull feeds; 
And he laughs ha, ha! who cares, who cares! 

Ruddy and brown — careless and free — 
A king in the saddle — he rides at will 
O'er the measureless range where rarely change 
The swart gray plains so weird and strange, 
Treeless, and streamless, and wondrous still! 

With his slouch sombrero. 

His torn chapparejos. 

And clinking spurs. 

Like a Centaur he speeds 

Where the wild bull feeds ; 
And he laughs ha, ha ! who cares, who cares ! 

He of the towns, he of the East, 

Has only a vague, dull thought of him; 

Iii his far-off dreams the cowboy seems 

A mythical thing, a thing he deems 
A Hun or a Goth, as swart and grim! 
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With his stained sombrero, 
His rough chapparejos. 
And clinking spurs, 
Like a Centaur he speeds 
Where the wild bull feeds; 
And he laughs ha, ha ! who cares, who cares ! 

Often alone, his saddle a throne. 

He scans like a sheik the numberless herd ; 
Where the buffalo-gras§ and the sage-bush dry 
In the hot white glare of a cloudless sky, 
And the music of streams is never heafd. 

With his gay sombrero. 

His brown chapparejos. 

And clinking spurs, 

Like a Centaur he speeds 

Where the wild bull feeds; 
And he laughs ha, ha ! who cares, who cares ! 

Swift and strong, and ever alert. 

Yet sometimes he rests on the dreary vast; 
And his thoughts, like the thoughts of other 

men. 
Go back to his childhood's days again. 
And to many a loved one in the past. 
With his gay sombrero, 
His rude chapparejos, 
And clinking spurs. 
He rests awhile. 
With a tear and a smile. 
Then he laughs ha, ha! who cares, who cares! 
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Sometimes his mood from solitude 

Hurries him heedless off to the town ! 
Where mirth and wine through the goblet shine, 
And treacherous sirens twist and twine 
The lasso that often brings him down. 
With his soaked sombrero, 
His rent chapparejos, 
And clinking spurs, 
He staggers back 
On the homeward track. 
And shouts to the plains — who cares, who 
cares ! 

'Tis over late at the ranchman's gate — 

He and his fellows, perhaps a score, 
Halt in a quarrel o'er night begun. 
With a ready blow and a random gun — 

There's a dead, dead comrade ! nothing more. 
With his slouched sombrero. 
His dark chapparejos, 
And clinking spurs. 
He dashes past 
With face o'ercast, 
And growls in his throat — who cares, who 
cares ! 

Away on the range there is little change; 

He blinks in the sun, he herds the steers ; 
But a trail on the wind keeps close behind, 
And whispers that stagger and blanch the mind. 
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Through the hum of the solemn noon he 
hears. 

With his dark sombrero, 
His stained chapparejos, 
And clinking spurs, 
He sidles down 
Where the grasses brown 
May hide his face while he sobs — who cares ! 

But what care I, and what cares he? 
This is the strain, common at least: 
He is free and vain of his bridle-rein, 
Of his spurs, of his gun, of the dull gray plain ; 
He is ever vain of his bronco beast! 
With his gray sombrero. 
His brown chapparejos. 
And clinking spurs. 
Like a Centaur he speeds 
Where the wild bull feeds; 
And he laughs ha, ha ! — who cares, who cares ! 

— John A'ntrobus. 

GRIZZLY 

Coward, — of heroic size. 
In whose lazy muscles lies 
Strength we fear and yet despise; 
Savage, — whose relentless tusks 
Are content with acorn husks ; 
Robber, — whose exploits ne'er soared 
O'er the bee's or squirrel's hoard; 



GRIZZLY Francis Bret Harte 
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Whiskered chin, and feeble nose, 
Claws of steel on baby toes, — 
Here, in solitude and shade, 
Shambling, shuffling plantigrade, 
Be thy courses undismayed ! 

Here, where Nature makes thy bed. 
Let thy rude, half-human tread 

Point to hidden Indian springs. 
Lost in ferns and fragrant grasses. 

Hovered o'er by timid wings. 
Where the wood-duck lightly passes. 
Where the wild bee holds her sweets, — 
Epicurean retreats, 
Fit for thee, and better than 
Fearful spoils of dangerous man. 

In thy fat-jowled deviltry 
Friar Tuck shall live in thee; 
Thou mayest levy tithe and dole ; 

Thou shalt spread the woodland cheer. 
From the pilgrim taking toll ; 

Match thy cunning with his fear; 
Eat, and drink, and have thy fill ; 
Yet remain an outlaw still ! 

— Francis Bret Harte. 

THE TIGER 

Tiger! Tiger! burning bright, 
In the forests of the night ; 
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What immortal hand or eye 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 

In what distant deeps or skies 
Burned the fire of thine eyes? 
On what wings dare he aspire? 
What the hand dare seize the fire? 

And what shoulder, and what art. 
Could twist the sinews of thine heart? 
And when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand? and what dread feet? 

' What the hammer, what the chain ? 
In what furnace was thy brain? 
What the anvil? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 

When the stars threw down their spears. 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did he smile his work to see? 
Did He, Who made the Lamb, make thee ? 

Tiger ! Tiger ! burning bright, 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 

— William Blake. 



GRANDEUR AND BEAUTY OF NATURE 

" The stars, the skies, the peaks, the deep of the 

fathomless seas. 
Immanent is He in all, yet higher and deeper 

than these." 

— Sir Lewis Morris. 



THE FOREST PRIMEVAL 

This is the forest primeval. The murmuring 
pines and the hemlocks, 

Bearded with moss, and in garments green, in- 
distinct in the twilight, 

Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and 
prophetic. 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest 
on their bosoms. 

Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced 
neighboring ocean 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the 
wail of the forest. 

— " Evangeline," Longfellow. 



Who shall describe the inexpressible tender- 
ness and immortal life of the grim forest, 
where Nature, though it be mid-winter, is ever 
in her spring, where the moss-grown and de- 
caying trees are not old, but seem to enjoy a 
perpetual youth ; and blissful, innocent nature, 
like a serene infant, is too happy to make a 

noise, except by a few tinkling, lisping birds 
231 
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and trickling rills? — "The Maine Woods/ 
Thoreau. 



THE TRAILING ARBUTUS 

I wandered lonely where the pine-trees made 
Against the bitter East their barricade, 

And, guided by its sweet 
Perfume, I found, within a narrow dell. 
The trailing spring flower tinted like a shell 

Amid dry leaves and mosses at my feet. 

From under dead boughs, for whose loss the 

pines 
Moaned ceaseless overhead, the blossoming vines 

Lifted their glad surprise. 
While yet the bluebird smoothed in leafless trees 
His feathers ruffled by the chill sea breeze, 

And snow-drifts lingered under April skies. 

As, pausing, o'er the lonely flower I bent, 

I thought of lives thus lowly, clogged and pent, 

Which yet find room, 
Through care and cumber, coldness and decay. 
To lend a sweetness to the ungenial day 
And make the sad earth happier for their 
bloom. 

— Whittier. 
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A FOREST HYMN 

The groves were God's first temples. Ere man 

learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them — ere he 

framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems ; in the darkling wood, 
Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down, 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication. . . . 

Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns, thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look 

down 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They, in thy sun. 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy 

breeze. 
And shot toward heaven. The century-living 

crow 
Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and died 
Among their branches, till, at last, they stood. 
As now they stand, massy, and tall, and dark. 
Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 
Communion with his Maker. These dim vaults, 
These winding aisles, of human pomp or pride 
Report not. No fantastic carvings show 
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The boast of our vain race to change the form 
Of thy fair works. But thou art here — thou 

fill'st 
The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 
That run along the summit of these trees 
In music ; thou art in the cooler breath 
That from the inmost darkness of the place 
Comes scarcely felt; the barky trunks, the 

ground, 
The fresh moist ground, are all instinct with 

thee. 
Here is continual worship ; — Nature, here. 
In the tranquillity that thou dost love, 
Enjoys thy presence. Noiselessly, around, 
From perch to perch, the solitary bird 
Passes; and yon clear spring, that, midst its 

herbs. 
Wells softly forth and wandering steeps the 

roots 
Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 
Of all the good it does. Thou hast not left 
Thyself without a witness, in the shades. 
Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and 

grace 
Are here to speak of thee. This mighty oak — 
By whose immovable stem I stand and seem 
Almost annihilated — not a prince. 
In all that proud old world beyond the deep. 
E'er wore his crown as loftily as he 
Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 
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Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at his root 
Is beauty, such as blooms not in the glare 
Of the broad sun. That delicate forest flower. 
With scented breath and look so like a smile, 
Seems as it issues from the shapeless mould, 
An emanation of the indwelling Life, 
A visible token of the upholding Love, 
That are the soul of this great universe. 

My heart is awed within me when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on. 
In silence, round me — the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
Forever. Written on thy works I read 
The lesson of thy own eternity. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 

Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies; — 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand. 
Little flower — but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 

— Alfred Tennyson. 

THE DAWNING OF THE DAY 

'Twas a balmy summer morning. 
Warm and early. 
Such as only June bestows ; 
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Everywhere the earth adorning. 
Dews lay pearly 
In the lily-bell and rose. 
Up from each green-leafy bosk and hollow 

Rose the blackbird's pleasant lay; 
And the soft cuckoo was sure to follow : 
'Twas the dawning of the day ! 



Through the perfumed air the golden 
Bees flew round me; 
Bright fish dazzled from the sea, 
Till medreamt some fairy olden- 
World spell bound me 
In a trance of witcherie. 
Steeds pranced round anon with stateliest hous- 
ings. 
Bearing riders prankt in rich array. 
Like flushed revelers after wine-carousings : 
'Twas the dawning of the day! 

Then a strain of song was chanted. 
And the lightly 
Floating sea-nymphs drew anear. 
Then again the shore seemed haunted 

By hosts brightly 
Qad, and wielding shield and spear ! 
Then came battle shouts — an onward rush- 
ing— 
Swords, and chariots, and a phantom fray. 
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Then all vanished: the warm skies were blush- 
ing 
In the dawning of the day ! 

Cities girt with glorious gardens, 
Whose immortal 
Habitants in robes of light 
Stood, methought, as angel-wardens 
Nigh each portal, 
Now arose to daze my sight. 
Eden spread around, revived and blooming; 
When — lo! as I gazed, all passed away: 
I saw but black rocks and billows looming 
In the dim chill dawn of day! 

— James Clarence Mangan. 

NATURE 
There are days which occur in this climate, 
at almost any season of the year, wherein the 
world reaches its perfection; when the air, 
the heavenly bodies, and the earth make a 
harmony, as if nature would indulge her off- 
spring; when, in these bleak upper sides of the 
planet, nothing is to desire that we have heard 
of the happiest latitudes, and we bask in the 
shining hours of Florida and Cuba; when 
everything that has life gives sign of satis- 
faction, and the cattle that lie on the ground 
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seem to have great and tranquil thoughts. 
These halcyons may be looked for with a little 
more assurance in that pure October weather 
which we distinguish by the name of the In- 
dian summer. The day, immeasurably long, 
sleeps over the broad hills and warm wide 
fields. To have lived through all its sunny 
hours seems longevity enough. The solitary 
places do not seem quite lonely. At the gates 
of the forest, the surprised man of the world 
is forced to leave his city estimates of great 
and small, wise and foolish. The knapsack of 
custom falls off his back with the first step 
he takes into these precincts. Here is sanctity 
which shames our religions, and reality, which 
discredits our heroes. Here we find nature 
to be the circumstance which dwarfs every 
other circumstance, and judges like a god all 
men that come to her. We have crept out of 
our close and crowded houses into the night 
and morning, and we see what majestic beau- 
ties daily wrap us in their bosom. How will- 
ingly we would escape the barriers which 
render them comparatively impotent, escape 
sophistication and second thought, and suffer 
nature to entrance us. The tempered light of 
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the woods is like a perpetual morning, and is 
stimulating and heroic. The anciently re- 
ported spells of these places creep on us. The 
stems of pines, hemlocks, and oalis almost 
gleam like iron on the excited eye. The in- 
communicable trees begin to persuade us to 
live with them, and quit our life of solemn 
trifles. Here no history, or church, or state, is 
interpolated on the divine sky and the immor- 
tal year. How easily we might walk onward 
into the opening landscape, absorbed by new 
pictures and by thoughts fast succeeding each 
other, until by degrees the recollection of 
home was crowded out of the mind, all mem- 
ory obliterated by the tyranny of the present, 
and we were led in triumph by nature. 

These enchantments are medicinal; they 
sober and heal us. These are plain pleasures, 
kindly and native to us. We come to our 
own, and make friends with matter which the 
ambitious chatter of the schools would per- 
suade us to despise. We never can part with 
it; the mind loves its old home: as water to 
our thirst, so is the rock, the ground, to our 
eyes and hands and feet. It is firm water; 
it is cold flame: what health, what affinity! 
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Ever an old friend, ever like a dear friend 
and brother when we chat affectedly with 
strangers, comes in this honest face, and takes 
a grave liberty with us, and shames us out of 
our nonsense. Cities give not the human 
senses room enough. We go out daily and 
nightly to feed the eyes on the horizon, and 
require so much scope, just as we need water 
for our bath. There are all degrees of natural 
influence, from these quarantine powers of 
nature, up to her dearest and gravest minis- 
trations to the imagination and the soul. 
There is a bucket of cold water from the 
spring, the wood fire to which the chilled trav- 
eller rushes for safety, — and there is the sub- 
lime moral of autumn and of noon. We 
nestle in nature and draw our living as para- 
sites from her roots and grains; and we re- 
ceive glances from the heavenly bodies, which 
call us to solitude, and foretell the remotest 
future. The blue zenith is the point in which 
romance and reality meet. I think if we 
should be rapt away into all that we dream of 
heaven, and should converse with Gabriel and 
Uriel, the upper sky would be all that would 
remain of our furniture. 
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It seems as if the day was not wholly pro- 
fane, in which we have given heed to some 
natural object. The fall of snowflakes in a 
still air, preserving to each crystal its perfect 
form; the blowing of sleet over a wide sheet 
of water, and over plains; the waving rye- 
field ; the mimic waving of acres of houstonia, 
whose innumerable florets whiten and ripple 
before the eye; the reflections of trees and 
flowers in glassy lakes; the musical steaming 
odorous south wind, which converts all trees 
to wind-harps; the crackling and spurting of 
hemlock in the flames, or of pine logs, which 
yield glory to the walls and faces in the sit- 
ting-room, — these are the music and pictures 
of the most ancient religion. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

THE HURRICANE 

Lord of the winds ! I feel thee nigh, 
I know thy breath in the burning sky ! 
And I wait, with a thrill in every vein. 
For the coming of the hurricane ! 

And Id ! on the wing of the heavy gales, 
Through the boundless arch of heaven he sails ; 
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Silent and slow, and terribly strong, 

The mighty shadow is borne along. 

Like the dark eternity to come; 

While the world below, dismayed and dumb. 

Through the calm of the thick hot atmosphere, 

Looks up at its gloomy folds with fear. 

They darken fast; and the golden blaze 
Of the sun is quenched in the lurid haze, 
And he sends through the shade a funeral ray - 
A glare that is neither night nor day, 
A beam that touches, with hues of death. 
The clouds above and the earth beneath. 
To its covert glides the silent bird, 
While the hurricane's distant voice is heard 
Uplifted among the mountains round, 
And the forests hear and answer the sound. 

He is come! he is come! do ye not behold 
His ample robes on the wind unrolled? 
Giant of air ! we bid thee hail ! — 
How his gray skirts toss in the whirling gale; 
How his huge and writhing arms are bent 
To clasp the zone of the firmament. 
And fold at length, in their dark embrace, 
From mountain to mountain the visible space. 

Darker — still darker! the whirlwinds bear 
The dust of the plains to the middle air : 
And hark to the crashing, long and loud, 
Of the chariot of God in the thunder-cloud! 
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You may trace its path by the flashes that start 
From the rapid wheels where'er they dart, 
As the fire-bolts leap to the world below, 
And flood the skies with a lurid glow. 

What roar is that ? — 'tis the rain that breaks 
In torrents away from the airy lakes, 
Heavily poured on the shuddering ground, 
And shedding a nameless horror round. 
Ah! well-known woods, and mountains, and 

skies. 
With the very clouds! — ye are lost to my eyes. 
I seek ye vainly, and see in your place 
The shadowy tempest that sweeps through space, 
A whirling ocean that fills the wall 
Of the crystal heaven, and buries all. 
And I, cut off from the world, remain 
Alone with the terrible hurricane. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 

THE CALM AFTER A STORM 

How calm, how beautiful come on 
The stilly hours when storms are gone. 
When warring winds have died away, 
And clouds, beneath the dancing ray. 
Melt off, and leave the land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity — 
Fresh as if day again were born, 
Again upon the lap of morn ! 
When the light blossoms, rudely torn 
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And scattered at the whirlwind's will. 
Hang floating in the pure air still. 
Filling it all with precious balm. 
In gratitude for this sweet calm : — 
And every drop the thunder-showers 
Have left upon the grass and flowers 
Sparkles, as 'twere that lightning gem 
Whose liquid flame is born of them! 
When 'stead of one unchanging breeze, 
There blow a thousand gentle airs, 
And each a different perfume bears, — 
As if the loveliest plants and trees 
Had vassal breezes of their own, 
To watch and wait on them alone, 
And waft no other breath than theirs! 

— Thomas Moore. 

THE OCEAN 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes. 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar : 
I love not Man the less, but Nature more. 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before. 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean — roll I 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 



" Dark heaving; boundless, endless and sublime." 
THE OCEAN Lord Byron 
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Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell'd, uncoffin'd, and un- 
known. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's 

form 
.Glasses itself in tempests; in all time, 
J Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or 
storm. 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving; boundless, endless, and sub- 
lime — 
The image of eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made; each 
zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, 
alone. 

And I have loved thee, ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the fresh'ning sea 
Made them a terror, 'twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
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And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here. 

— Lord Byron. 

THE REMOTENESS OF THE SEA 

The sea speaks to the imagination as no 
other aspect of the natural world does, because 
of its vastness, its immeasurable and over- 
whelming power, its exclusion from human 
history, its free, buoyant, changeful being. 
It stands for those strange and unfamiliar 
revelations with which Nature sometimes 
breaks in upon our easy relation with her, 
and brings back on the instant that sense of 
remoteness which one feels when in intimate 
fellowship a friend suddenly lifts the curtain 
from some great experience hitherto unsus- 
pected. In the vast sweep of life through 
Nature there must always be aspects of awful 
strangeness; great realms of mystery will 
remain unexplored, and almost inaccessible 
to human thought; days will dawn at inter- 
vals in which those who love most and are 
nearest Nature will feel an impenetrable cloud 
over all things, and be suddenly smitten with 
a sense of weakness; the greatest of all her 
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interpreters are but children in knowledge of 
her mighty activities and forces. On the sea 
this sense of remoteness and strangeness 
comes oftener than in the presence of any 
other natural form; even the mountains make 
sheltered places for our thought at their feet, 
or along their precipitous ledges; but the sea 
makes no concessions to our human weak- 
ness, and leaves the message which it intones 
with the voice of tempest and the roar of 
surge without an interpreter. Men have come 
to it in all ages, full of a passionate desire to 
catch its meaning and enter into its secret, but 
the thought of the boldest of them has only 
skirted its shores, and the vast sweep of un- 
tamed waters remains as on the first day. — 
From " Under the Trees," Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. 



TO A WATERFOWL 

Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of 

day. 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way? 
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Vainly the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide. 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean-side? 

There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast — 
The desert and illimitable air — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned. 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere. 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land. 

Though the dark night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end ; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest. 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall 
bend. 

Soon, o'er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet, on my heart 
Deeply has sunk the lesson thou hast given. 

And shall not soon depart. 



" Seek' St thou the plashy brink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide? " 

TO A WATERFOWL William Cullen Bryant 
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He, who, from zone to zone. 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 

flight. 
In the long way that I must tread alone. 
Will lead my steps aright. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 

THE SEA -LIMITS 

Consider the sea's listless chime: 
Time's self it is, made audible, — 
The murmur of the earth's own shell. 

Secret continuance sublime 

Is the sea's end : our sight may pass 
No furlong further. Since time was. 

This sound hath told the lapse of time. 

No quiet, which is death's, — it hath 
The mournfulness of ancient life, 
Enduring always at dull strife. 

As the world's heart of rest and wrath. 
Its painful pulse is in the sands. 
Last utterly, the whole sky stands. 

Gray and not known, along its path. 

Listen alone beside the sea. 
Listen alone among the woods; 
Those voices of twin solitudes 

Shall have one sound alike to thee : 
Hark where the murmurs of thronged men 
Surge and sink back and surge again, — 

Still the one voice of wave and tree. 
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Gather a shell from the strown beach 
And listen at its lips : they sigh 
The same desire and mystery. 

The echo of the whole sea's speech. 
And all mankind is thus at heart 
Not anything but what thou art: 

And Earth, Sea, Man, are all in each. 

— Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 



IMPRESSIONS OF NIAGARA 

We have been here eight days, and I am 
quite willing to go away. So great a sight 
soon satisfies, making us content with itself, 
and with what is less than itself. Our desires, 
once realized, haunt us again less readily. 
Having " lived one day," we would depart, 
and become worthy to live another. 

We have not been fortunate in weather, for 
there cannot be too much or too warm sun- 
light for this scene, and the skies have been 
lowering, with cold, unkind winds. My 
nerves, too much braced up by such an atmos- 
phere, do not well bear the continual stress of 
sight and sound. For here there is no escape 
from the weight of a perpetual creation; all 
other forms and motions come and go, the 



" Gather a shell from the strown beach 
And listen at its lips : " 



THE SEA LIMITS Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
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tide rises and recedes, the wind, at its mighti- 
est, moves in gales and gusts, but here is really 
an incessant, an indefatigable motion. Awake 
or asleep, there is no escape, still this rushing 
round you and through you. It is in this way 
I have most felt the grandeur, — somewhat 
eternal, if not infinite. 

At times a secondary music rises; the cat- 
aract seems to seize its own rhythm and sing 
it over again, so that the ear and soul are 
roused by a double vibration. This is some 
effect of the wind, causing echoes to the thun- 
dering anthem. It is very sublime, giving the 
effect of a spiritual repetition through all the 
spheres. 

When I first came, I felt nothing but a quiet 
satisfaction. I found that drawings, the pan- 
orama, etc., had given me a clear notion of 
the position and proportions of all objects 
here; I knew where to look for everything, 
and everything looked as I thought it would. 

But all great expression, which, on a super- 
ficial survey, seems so easy as well as so 
simple, furnishes, after awhile, to the faithful 
observer, its own standard by which to appre- 
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ciate it. Daily these proportions widened and 
towered more and more upon my sight, and 
I got, at last, a proper foreground for these 
sublime distances. Before coming away, I 
think I really saw the full wonder of the scene. 
After awhile it so drew me into itself as to 
inspire an undefined dread, such as I never 
knew before, such as may be felt when death 
is about to usher us into a new existence. 
The perpetual trampling of the waters seized 
my senses. 

The whirlpool I like very much. It is seen 
to advantage after the great falls; it is so 
sternly solemn. The river cannot look more 
imperturbable, almost sullen, in its marble 
green, than it does just below the great fall; 
but the slight circles that mark the hidden 
vortex seem to whisper mysteries the thunder- 
ing voice above could not proclaim, — a 
meaning as untold as ever. 

It is fearful, too, to know as you look, that 
whatever has been swallowed by the cataract 
is like to rise suddenly to light here, whether 
uprooted tree, or body of man or bird. 

The rapids enchanted me far beyond what 
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I expected; they are so swift that they cease 
to seem so; you can think only of their 
beauty. The fountain beyond the Moss 
Islands I discovered for myself, and thought 
it for some time an accidental beauty which 
it would not do to leave, lest I might never 
see it again. After I found it permanent, I 
returned many times to watch the play of its 
crest. In the little waterfall beyond, Nature 
seems, as she often does, to have made a study 
for some larger design. She delights in this, 
— a sketch within a sketch, a dream within a 
dream. Wherever we see it, — the lines of 
the great buttress in the fragment of stone, 
the hues of the waterfall copied in the flowers 
that star its bordering mosses, — we are de- 
lighted; for all the lineaments become fluent, 
and we mould the scene in congenial thought 
with its genius. . . . And now farewell, 
Niagara. I have seen thee, and I think all who 
come here must in some sort see thee ; thou art 
not to be got rid of as easily as the stars. I 
will be here again beneath some flooding July 
moon and sun. Owing to the absence of light, 
I have seen the rainbow only two or three 
times by day ; the lunar bow not at all. How- 
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ever, the imperial presence needs not its crown, 
though illustrated by it. 

— Margaret Fuller OssoH. 



THE FALLS OF NIAGARA 

The thoughts are strange that crowd into my 

brain, 
While I look upward to thee. It would seem 
As if God pour'd thee from His " hollow hand," 
And hung His bow upon thine awful front ; 
And spoke in that loud voice, which seem'd to 

him 
Who dwelt in Patmos for his Saviour's sake, 
" The sound of many waters ; " and had bade 
Thy flood to chronicle the ages back. 
And notch his cent'ries in the eternal rocks. 
Deep calleth unto deep. And what are we. 
That hear the question of that voice sublime? 
Oh ! what are all the notes that ever rung 
From war's vain trumpet, by thy thundering 

side! 
Yea, what is all the riot man can make 
In his short life, to thy unceasing roar ! 
And yet, bold babbler, what art thou to Him, 
Who drown'd a world, and heap'd the waters far 
Above its loftiest mountains? — a light wave, 
That breaks, and whispers of its Maker's might. 
— John G. C. Brainard. 



" All is of God ; if He but wave His hand 

The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud. 
Till with a smile of light on sea and land, 

Lo! He looks back from the departing cloud." 

THE TWO ANGELS Henry Wadsworth Lonefellow 
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" All is of God. If He but wave His hand. 
The mists collect, the rains fall thick and loud; 
Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 
Lo! He looks back from the departing cloud,'' 
— " The Two Angels," Longfellow. 



THOUGHTS OF A NATURE LOVER 

For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I 

still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods. 
And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create. 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

257 
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Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy : for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men. 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. 

— William Wordsworth. 



THE SEASHORE AND THE 
MOUNTAINS 

I have lived by the seashore and by the 
mountains. No, I am not going to say which 
is best. The one where your place is is the 
best for you. But this difiference there is : 
you can domesticate mountains, but the sea 
is fercB natures. You may have a hut, or know 
the owner of one, on the mountainside; you 
see a light half-way up its ascent in the eve- 
ning, and you know there is a home, and you 
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might share it. You have noted certain trees, 
perhaps; you know the particular zone where 
the hemlocks look so black in October, when 
the maples and beeches have faded. All its 
reliefs and intaglios have electrotyped them- 
selves in the medallions that hang round the 
walls of your memory's chamber. The sea 
remembers nothing. It is feline. It licks 
your feet, — its huge flanks purr very pleas- 
antly for you; but it will crack your bones 
and eat you, for all that, and wipe the crim- 
soned foam from its jaws as if nothing had 
happened. The mountains give their lost 
children berries and water; the sea mocks 
their thirst and lets them die. The mountains 
have a grand, stupid, lovable tranquillity; the 
sea has a fascinating, treacherous intelligaice. 
The mountains lie about like huge ruminants, 
their broad backs awful to look upon, but safe 
to handle. The sea smooths its silver scales 
until you cannot see their joints, — but their 
shining is that of a snake's belly, after all. 
In deeper suggestiveness I find as great a 
difiference. The mountains dwarf mankind 
and foreshorten the procession of its long gen- 
erations. The sea drowns out humanity and 
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time; it has no sympathy with either; for it 
belongs to eternity, and of that it sings its 
monotonous song forever and ever. 

Yet I should love to have a little box by 
the seashore. I should love to gaze out on the 
wild feline element from a front window of 
my own, just as I should love to look on a 
caged panther, and see it stretch its shining 
length, and then curl over and lap its smooth 
sides, and by and by begin to lash itself into 
rage, and show its white teeth, and spring at 
its bars, and howl the cry of its mad, but, to' 
me, harmless fury. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 



SUNRISE FROM MOUNT WASHINGTON 

The laughing hours have chased away the Night, 

Plucking the stars out from her diadem; 

And now the blue-eyed Morn, with modest 

grace. 
Looks through her half-drawn curtains in the 

east. 
Blushing in smiles, and glad as infancy. 
And see, the foolish Moon, but now so vain 
Of borrowed beauty, how she yields her charms. 
And, pale with envy, steals herself away! 



SUNRISE ON MT. WASHINGTON Rufus Dawes 
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The clouds have put their gorgeous livery on, 
Attendant on the day: the mountain-tops 
Have lit their beacons, and the vales below 
Send up a welcoming : no song of birds. 
Warbling to charm the air with melody. 
Floats on the frosty breeze ; yet Nature hath 
The very soul of music in her looks ! 
The sunshine and the shade of poetry. 

I stand upon thy lofty pinnacle. 
Temple of Nature! and look down with awe 
On the wide world beneath me, dimly seen. 
Around me crowd the giant sons of earth, 
Fixed on their old foundations, unsubdued ; 
Firm as when first rebellion bade them rise 
Unrifted to the Thunderer: now they seem 
A family of mountains, clustering round 
Their hoary patriarch, emulously watching 
To meet the partial glances of the day. 
Far in the glowing east the flickering light 
Mellowed by distance with the blue sky blending. 
Questions the eye with ever-varying forms. 

The sun comes up ! away the shadows fling 
From the broad hills, and, hurrying to the west, 
Sport in the sunshine, till they die away. 
The many beauteous mountain-streams leap 

down. 
Out-welling from the clouds, and sparkling"light 
Dances along with their perennial flow. 
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And there is beauty in yon river's path. 
The glad Connecticut! I know her well, 
By the white veil she mantles o'er her charms : 
At times she loiters by a ridge of hills. 
Sportfully hiding; then again with glee 
Out-rushes from her wild-wood lurking-place. 
Far as the eye can bound, the ocean-waves, 
And hills and rivers, mountains, lakes, and 

woods. 
And all that hold the faculty entranced. 
Bathed in a flood of glory, float in air. 
And sleep in the deep quietude of joy. 

There is an awful stillness in this place, 
A Presence that forbids to break the spell, 
Till the heart pour its agony in tears. 
But I must drink the vision while it lasts ; 
For even now the curling vapors rise. 
Wreathing their cloudy coronals, to grace 
These towering summits, — bidding me away ; 
But often shall my heart turn back again. 
Thou glorious eminence! and when oppressed, 
And aching with the coldness of the world. 
Find a sweet resting-place and home with thee. 

— Rufus Dawes. 

THE RISING MOON 

The rising of the moon is more in keeping 
with the solitary ocean; and has an air of 
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melancholy grandeur, which, in its soft and 
gentle influence, seems to comfort while it 
saddens. When I was a child I had a fancy 
that the reflection of the moon in water was 
a path to Heaven, trodden by the spirits of 
good people on their way to God. 

— Charles Dickens. 

THE SEA 

Come down with me to the moon-led sea, 
Where the long wave ebbs and fills. 

Are these the tides that follow 
As the lunar impulse wills? 

Nay, rather this is the heart of God, 

Naked under the sky. 
And we hear its pulse with wonder — 

The shore, and the clouds, and I! 

Unearthly, awful, uncompelled. 

Eternity framed in clay. 
The urge of exhaustless passions. 

Rocking beneath the gray! 

Its life is the blood of the universe 

Through cosmic arteries hurled. 
With the throb of its giant pulses 

God feeds the veins of the world ! 
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And the lands are wrinkled and gray with time 
And scored with a thousand scars. 

But the sea is the soul of the Infinite, 
Swinging beneath the stars ! 

— Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 



THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 



This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign. 

Sails the unshadowed main, — 

The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purple wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings. 

And coral reefs lie bare. 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their 
streaming hair. 

11. 

Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl, — 

Wrecked is the ship of pearl ! 

And every chambered cell. 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell. 

Before thee lies revealed, — 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed ! 

III. 

Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
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Still, as the spiral grew. 
He left the past year's dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 

Built up its idle door. 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the 
old no more. 

IV. 

Thanks for the heavenly message brought by 
thee. 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is borne 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn ! 

While on mine ear it rings. 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a 
voice that sings: 



Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last. 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast. 

Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting 
sea! 

— 0. W. Holmes. 
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THE SKY 

It is a strange thing how little in general 
people know about the sky. It is the part of 
creation in which nature has done more for 
the sake of pleasing man, more for the sole 
and evident purpose of talking to him and 
teaching him, than in any other of her works, 
and it is just the part in which we least attend 
to her.. 

There are not many of her other works in 
which some more material or essential pur- 
pose than the mere pleasing of man is not 
answered by every part of their organization; 
but every essential purpose of the sky might, 
so far as we know, be answered, if once in 
three days, or thereabouts, a great ugly black 
rain-cloud were brought up over the blue, and 
everything well watered, and so all left blue 
again till next time, with perhaps a film of 
morning and evening mist for dew. 

And instead of this, there is not a moment 
of any day of our lives, when nature is not 
producing scene after scene, picture after pic- 
ture, glory after glory, and working still upon 
such exquisite and constant principles of the 
most perfect beauty, that it is quite certain 
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it is all done for us, and intended for our per- 
petual pleasure. And every man, wherever 
placed, however far from other sources of in- 
terest or of beauty, has this doing for him 
constantly. 

The noblest scenes of the earth can be seen 
and known but by few ; it is not intended that 
man should live always in the midst of them, 
he injures them' by his presence, he ceases to 
feel them if he be always with them; but the 
sky is for all ; bright as it is, it is not " too 
bright, nor good, for human nature's daily 
food ; " it is fatted in all its functions for the 
perpetual comfort and exalting of the heart, 
for the soothing it and purifying it from its 
dross and dust. Sometimes gentle, sometimes 
capricious, sometimes awful, never the same 
for two moments together; almost human in 
its passions, almost spiritual in its tenderness, 
almost divine in its infinity, its appeal to what 
is imortal in us is as distinct as its ministry 
of chastisement or of blessing to what is mor- 
tal is essential. 

And yet we never attend to it, we never 
make it a subject of thought, but as it has to 
do with our animal sensations; we look upon 
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all by which it speaks to us more clearly than 
to brutes, upon all which bears witness to the 
intention of the Supreme, that we are to re- 
ceive more from the covering vault than the 
light and the dew which we share with the 
weed and the worm, only as a succession of 
meaningless and monotonous accident, too 
common and too vain to be worthy of a mo- 
ment of watchfulness or a glance of admira- 
tion. 

If in our moments of utter idleness and in- 
sipidity, we turn to the sky as a last resource, 
which of its phenomena do we speak of ? One 
says it has been wet, and another it has been 
windy, and another it has been warm. Who, 
among the whole chattering crowd, can tell 
me of the forms and the precipices of the 
chain of tall white mountains that girded the 
horizon at noon yesterday? Who saw the 
narrow sunbeam that came out of the south 
and smote upon their summits until they 
melted and moldered away in a dust of blue 
rain? Who saw the dance of the dead clouds 
when the sunlight left them last night, and the 
west wind blew them before it like withered 
leaves ? 
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All has passed, unregretted as unseen; or if 
the apathy be ever shaken off, even for an 
instant, it is only by what is gross, or what is 
extraordinary; and yet it is not in the broad 
and fierce manifestations of the elemental en- 
ergies, not in the clash of the hail, nor the 
drift of the whirlwind, that the highest char- 
acters of the sublime are developed. God is 
not in the earthquake, nor in the fire, but in 
the still small voice. 

— Ruskin. 

THE SKY IS A DRINKING -CUP 

The sky is a drinking-cup 
That was overturned of old. 

And it pours in the eyes of men 
Its wine of airy gold. 

We drink that wine all day. 

Till the last drop is drained up. 
And are lighted off to bed 
By the jewels in the cup ! 
— Adapted from the Persian, Richard Henry 
Stoddard. 

SEA - CLOUDS 

Far out over the sea is a pecular bank of 
clouds. I was always fond of watching clouds ; 
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these do not move much. In my pocket-book 
I see I have several notes about these peculiar 
sea-clouds. They form a band not far above 
the horizon, not very thick but elongated lat- 
erally. The upper edge is curled or w^avy, not 
so heavily as what is called mountainous, not 
in the least threatening; this edge is white. 
The body of the vapor is a little darker, either 
because thicker, or because the light is re- 
flected at a different angle. But it is the lower 
edge which is singular : in direct contrast with 
the curled or wavy edge above, the under edge 
is perfectly straight and parallel to the line 
of the horizon. It looks as if the level of the 
sea made this under line. This bank moves 
very slowly — scarcely perceptibly — but in 
course of hours rises, and as it rises spreads, 
when the extremities break off in detached 
pieces, and these gradually vanish. Some- 
times when travelling I have pointed out the 
direction of the sea, feeling sure it was there, 
and not far off, though invisible, on account 
of the appearance of the clouds, whose under 
edge was cut across so straight. . . . 

To me, while on the beach among the boats, 
the value of these clouds lies in their slowness 
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of movement, and consequent effect in sooth- 
ing the mind. Outside the hurry and drive of 
life a rest comes through the calm of nature. 
— " The Open Air I' Richard Jefferies. 



THE CLOUD 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers. 

From the seas and the streams; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noonday dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet buds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother's breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under; 
And then again I dissolve it in rain. 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below 

And their great pines groan aghast; 
And all the night 'tis my pillow white, 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers, 

Lightning my pilot sits ; 
In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 

It struggles and howls at fits; 
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Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion. 

This pilot is guiding me, 
Lured by the love of the genii that move 

In the depths of the purple sea; 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 

Over the lakes and the plains. 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream. 

The Spirit he loves remains ; 
And I all the while bask in heaven's blue smile. 

Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 

The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes. 

And his burning plumes outspread. 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack 

When the morning-star shines dead. 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 

In the light of its golden wings. 
And when Sunset may breathe, from the lit sea 
beneath 

Its ardors of rest and of love. 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of heaven above. 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest. 

As still as a brooding dove. 

That orbed maiden with white fire laden. 

Whom mortals call the moon. 
Glides glimmering o'er my fleece-like floor. 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 
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And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

Which only the angels hear. 
May have broken the woof of my tent's thin 
roof, 

The stars peep behind her and peer; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee. 

Like a swarm of golden bees. 
When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent. 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas. 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 

I bind the sun's throne with the burning zone. 

And the moon's with a girdle of pearl; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and 
swim, 

When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 

Over a torrent sea. 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof. 

The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march 

With hurricane, fire, and snow. 
When the powers of the air are chained to my 
chair. 

Is the million-colored bow; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colors wove. 

While the moist earth was laughing below. 

I am the daughter of earth and water. 
And the nursling of the sky : 
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I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 

I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain when with never a stain, 

The paviHon of heaven is bare. 
And the winds and sunbeams with their convex 
gleams. 
Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph. 

And out of the caverns of rain. 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from 
the tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again. 

— Percy Bysshe Shelley. 



ITS AIN DRAP O' DEW 

Confide ye aye in Providence, 

For Providence is kind; 
An' bear ye a' life's changes 

Wi' a calm and tranquil mind. 
Though pressed and hemmed on every side, 
Ha'e faith, an' ye'll win through; 
For ilka blade o' grass 
Keeps its ain drap o' dew. 

Gin reft frae friends, or crossed in love. 
As whiles nae doubt ye've been. 

Grief lies deep-hidden in your heart. 
Or tears flow frae your e'en. 
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Believe it for the best, and trow 
There's good in store for you; 
For ilka blade o' grass 
Keeps its ain drap o' dew. 

In lang, lang days o' simmer, 

When the clear and cloudless sky 
Refuses ae wee drap o' rain 

To nature, parched and dry. 
The genial night, with balmy breath. 
Gars verdure spring anew, 
An' ilka blade o' grass 

Keeps its ain drap 0' dew. 

Sae lest 'mid fortune's sunshine 

We should feel ower proud an' hie. 
An' in our pride forget to wipe 

The tear frae poortith's e'e, 
Some wee dark clouds o' sorrow come. 
We ken na whence or hoo; 
But ilka blade o' grass 

Keeps its ain drap o' dew. 

— James Ballantine. 

THE RHODORA 

ON BEING ASKED, WHENCE IS THE FLOWER? 

In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 
I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 
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The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 
Made the black water with their beauty gay ; 
Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool. 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 

Rhodora ! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and sky. 
Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for see- 
ing. 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being; 
Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 
I never thought to ask, I never knew: 
But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 
The self-same Power that brought me there 
brought you. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

THE SUNDEW 

A little marsh-plant, yellow green. 
And pricked at lip with- tender red. 
Tread close, and either way you tread 
Some faint black water jets between 
Lest you should bruise the curious head. 

A live thing may be; who shall know? 
The summer knows and suffers it; 
For the cool moss is thick and sweet 
Each side, and saves the blossom so 
That it lives out the long June heat. 
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The deep scent of the heather burns 
About it : breathless though it be, 
Bow down and worship ; more than we 
Is the least flower whose life returns, 
Least weed renascent in the sea. 

We are vexed apd cumbered in earth's sight 
With wants, with many memories : 
These see their mother what she is, 
Glad-growing, till August leave more bright 
The apple-colored cranberries. 

Wind blows and bleaches the strong grass. 
Blown all one way to shelter it 
From trample of strayed kine, with feet 
Felt heavier than the moorhen was, 
Strayed up past patches of wild wheat. 

You call it sundew: how it grows. 
If with its color it have breath. 
If life taste sweet to it, if death 
Pain its soft petal, no man knows : 
Man has no sight or sense that saith. 

My sundew, grown of gentle days, 
In these green miles the spring begun 
Thy growth ere April had half done 
With the soft secret of her ways. 
Or June made ready for the sun. 

red-lipped mouth of marsh-flower! 

1 have a secret halved with thee. 
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The name that is love's name to me 
Thou knowest, and the face of her 
Who is my festival to see. 

The hard sun, as thy petals knew, 

Colored the heavy moss-water: 

Thou wert not worth green ^ midsummer. 

Nor fit to live to August blue, 

O sundew, not remembering her. 

— Algernon C. Swinburne. 

THE SUMMER MEAD 

If we had never looked upon the earth, but 
suddenly came to it man or woman grown, set 
down in the midst of a summer mead, would 
it not seem to us a radiant vision? The hues, 
the shapes, the song and life of birds, above 
all the sunlight, the breath of heaven, resting 
on it ; the mind would be filled with its glory, 
unable to grasp it, hardly believing that such 
things could be mere matter and no more. 
Like a dream of some spirit-land it would 
appear, scarce fit to be touched lest it should 
fall to pieces, too beautiful to be long watched 
lest it should fade away. So it seemed to me as 
a boy, sweet and new like this each morning; 
and even now, after the years that have passed. 
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and the lines they have worn in the forehead, 
the summer mead shines as bright and fresh 
as when my foot first touched the grass. It 
has another meaning now; the sunshine and 
the flowers speak differently, for a heart that 
has once known sorrow reads behind the page, 
and sees sadness in joy. But the freshness is 
still there, the dew washes the colors before 
dawn. Unconscious happiness in finding wild 
flowers — unconscious and unquestioning, and 
therefore unbounded. — " The Open Air" 
Richard Jefferies. 

THE EARTH AND MAN 

A little sun, a little rain, 

A soft wind blowing from the west — 
And woods and fields are sweet again, 

And warmth within the. mountain's breast. 

So simple is the earth we tread, 

So quick with love and life her frame : 

Ten thousand years have dawned and fled. 
And still her magic is the same. 

A little love, a little trust, 

A soft impulse, a sudden dream — 
And life as dry as desert dust 

Is fresher than a mountain stream. 
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So simple is the heart of man. 
So ready for new hope and joy: 

Ten thousand years since it began 
Have left it younger than a boy. 

— Stopford A. Brooke. 



THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN 

High thoughts! 
They come and go, 

Like the soft breathings of a listening 
maiden ; 
While round me flow 

The winds, from woods and fields with 
gladness laden, 
When the corn's rustle on the ear doth come — 
When the eve's beetle sounds its drowsy hum — 
When the stars, dewdrops of the summer sky. 
Watch over all with soft and loving eye — 
While the leaves quiver 
By the lone river. 
And the quiet heart 
From depths doth call 
And garners all — 
Earth grows a shadow. 

Forgotten whole. 
And Heaven lives 
In the blessed soul ! 
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High thoughts! 
They are with me 

When, deep within the bosom of the forest, 
Thy morning melody 

Abroad into the sky, thou, Throstle, pour- 
est; — 
When the young sunbeams glance among the 

trees — 
When on the ear comes the soft song of bees — 
When every branch has its own favorite bird, 
And summer songs are from each thicket heard. 
Where the owl fiitteth. 
Where the roe sitteth. 
Then holiness 

Seems sleeping there; 
While Nature's prayer 
Goes up to heaven 

In purity. 
Till all is glory 
And joy to me! 

High thoughts! 
They are my own 

When I am resting on a mountain's bosom, 
And see below me strown 

The huts and homes where humble virtues 
blossom ; — 
When I can trace each streamlet through the 

meadow — 
When I can follow every fitful shadow — 
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When I can watch the winds among the corn, 
And see the waves along the forest borne, — 
Where bluebell and heather 
Are blooming together, 
And far doth come 
The Sabbath bell. 
O'er wood and fell. 
I hear the beating 

Of Nature's heart: 
Heaven is before me — 
God! Thou art! 

High thoughts! 
They visit us 

In moments when the soul is dim and dark- 
en'd; 
They come to bless, 

After the vanities to which we hearken'd : — 
When weariness hath come upon the spirit — 
(Those hours of darkness which we all in- 
herit) — 
Bursts there not through a glint of warm sun- 
shine, 
A winged thought, which bids us not repine? 
In joy and gladness. 
In mirth and sadness, 
Come signs and tokens. 
Life's angel brings. 
Upon its wings. 
Those bright communings: 



THE ARCTIC NIGHT Isaac I. Ha 
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The soul doth keep 
Those thoughts of Heaven 
So pure and deep! 

— Robert Nkoll. 



THE ARCTIC NIGHT 

There is in the Arctic night much that is 
attractive to the lover of Nature. There is 
in the flashing Aurora, in the play of the 
moonlight upon the hills and icebergs, in the 
wonderful clearness of the starlight, in the 
broad expanse of the ice-fields, in the lofty 
grandeur of the mountains and the glaciers, 
in the naked fierceness of the storms, much 
that is both sublime and beautiful. But they 
speak a language of their own, — a language, 
rough, rugged, and severe. 

Nature is here exposed on a gigantic scale. 
Out of the glassy sea the cliffs rear their dark 
fronts and frown grimly over the desolate 
waste of ice-clad waters. The mountain 
peaks, glittering in the clear cold atmosphere, 
pierce the very heavens, their heads hoary 
with unnumbered ages. The glaciers pour 
their crystal torrents into the sea in floods of 
immeasurable magnitude. The very air, dis- 
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daining the g-entle softness of other climes, 
bodies forth a loftier majesty, and seems to 
fill the universe with a boundless transparency ; 
and the stars pierce it sharply, and the moon 
fills it with a cold refulgence. There is neither 
warmth nor coloring underneath this ethereal 
robe of night. No broad window opens in 
the east, no gold and crimson curtain falls in 
the west, upon a world clothed in blue and 
green and purple, melting into one harmoni- 
ous whole, a tinted cloak of graceful loveli- 
ness. Under the shadow of the eternal night. 
Nature needs no drapery and requires no 
adornment. The glassy sea, the tall clifif, the 
lofty mountain, the majestic glacier, do not 
blend one with the other. Each stands forth 
alone, clothed only with Solitude. Sable 
priestess of the Arctic winter, she has vin-apped 
the world in a winding-sheet, and thrown her 
web and woof over the very face of Nature. 

And I have gone out often into the Arctic 
night and viewed Nature under varied aspects. 
I have rejoiced with her in her strength, and 
communed with her in repose. I have seen the 
wild burst of her anger, have watched her 
sportive play, and have beheld her robed in 
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silence. I have walked abroad in the darkness 
when the winds were roaring through the 
hills and crashing over the plain. I have 
strolled along the beach when the only sound 
that broke the stillness was the dull creaking 
of the ice-tables, as they rose and fell lazily 
with the tide. I have wandered far out upon 
the frozen sea, and listened to the voice of 
the icebergs bewailing their imprisonment; 
along the glacier, where forms and falls the 
avalanche; upon the hilltop, where the drift- 
ing snow, coursing over the rocks, sang its 
plaintive song; and again I have wandered 
away to some distant valley where all these 
sounds were hushed, and the air was still and 
solemn as the tomb. 

And it is here that the Arctic night is most 
impressive, where its true spirit is revealed, 
where its wonders are unloosed to sport and 
play with the mind's vague imaginings. The 
heavens above and the earth beneath reveal 
only an endless and fathomless quiet. There 
is nowhere around me evidence of life or mo- 
tion. I stand alone in the midst of the mighty 
hills. Their tall crests climb upward, and are 
lost in the gray vault of the skies. The dark 
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cliffs, standing against their slopes of white, 
are the steps of a vast amphitheatre. The 
mind, finding no rest on their bald summits, 
wanders into space. The moon, weary with 
long vigil, sinks to her repose. The Pleiades 
no longer breathe their sweet influences. Cas- 
siopea and Andromeda and Orion and all the 
infinite host of unnumbered constellations, fail 
to infuse one spark of joy into this dead at- 
mosphere. They have lost all their tender- 
ness, and are cold and pulseless. The eye 
leaves them and returns to earth, and the 
trembling ear awaits something that will break 
the oppressive stillness. But no footfall of 
living thing reaches it; no wild beast howls 
through the solitude. There is no cry of bird 
to enliven the scene; no tree, among whose 
branches the winds can sigh and moan. The 
pulsations of my own heart are alone heard 
in the great void; and as the blood courses 
through the sensitive organization of the ear, 
I am oppressed as with discordant sounds. 
Silence has ceased to be negative. It has be- 
come endowed with positive attributes. I 
seem to hear and see and feel it. It stands 
forth as a frightful spectre, filling the mind 
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with the overpowering consciousness of uni- 
versal death, — proclaiming the end of all 
things, and heralding the everlasting future. 
Its presence is unendurable. I spring from 
the rock upon which I have been seated, I 
plant my feet heavily in the snow to banish 
its awful presence, — and the sound rolls 
through the night and drives away the phan- 
tom. 

I have seen no expression on the face of 
Nature so filled with terror as the silence 
OF THE Arctic night. — " The Open Polar 
Sea," Isaac I. Hayes, M. D. 



NATURE AND HER POETS 

"God's prophets of the beautiful, these poets 
were." 

— Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 



EARLY SPRING 



Once more the Heavenly Power 

Makes all things new, 
And domes the red-plough'd hills 

With loving blue; 
The blackbirds have their wills, 

The throstles too. 

II. 

Opens a door in Heaven; 

From skies of glass 
A Jacob's ladder falls 

On greening grass, 
And o'er the mountain-walls 

Young angels pass. 

III. 

Before them fleets the shower. 

And bursts the buds, 
And shine the level lands. 

And flask the floods ; 
The stars- are from their hands 

Flung thro' the woods, 
291 
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IV. 

The woods with living airs 

How softly fann'd, 
Light airs from where the deep. 

All down the sand, 
Is breathing in his sleep, 

Heard by the land. 

V. 

O follow, leaping blood. 

The season's lure! 
O heart, look down and up. 

Serene, secure. 
Warm as the crocus cup. 

Like snowdrops, pure! 

VI. 

Past, Future glimpse and fade 
Thro' some slight spell, 

Some gleam from yonder vale. 
Some far blue fell, 

And sympathies, how frail. 
In sound and smell! 

VII. 

Till at thy chuckled note. 
Thou twinkling bird, 

The fairy fancies range. 
And, lightly stirred, 
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Ring little bells of change 
From word to word. 



VIII. 

For now the Heavenly Power 

Makes all things new, 
And thaws the cold, and fills 

The flower with dew; 
The blackbirds have their wills, 

The poets too. 

— Alfred Tennyson. 



FROM "BIRDS AND POETS" 

" In summer, when the shawes be shene. 
And leaves be large and long, 
It is full merry in fair forest 

To hear the fowles song. 
The wood-wele sang, and wolde not cease, 

Sitting upon the spray; 
So long, it wakened Robin Hood 
In the greenwood where he lay." 

It might almost be said that the birds are 
all birds of the poets and of no one else, be- 
cause it is only the poetical temperament that 
fully responds to them. So true is this, that 
all the great ornithologists — original namers 
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and biographers of the birds — have been 
poets in deed if not in word. . . . 

The very idea of a bird is a symbol and a 
suggestion to the poet. A bird seems to be 
at the top of the scale, so vehement and in- 
tense is his life — large-brained, large-lunged, 
hot, ecstatic, his frame charged with buoy- 
ancy and his heart with song. The beautiful 
vagabonds, endowed with every grace, mas- 
ters of all climes, and knowing no bounds, — 
how many human aspirations are realized in 
their free, holiday-lives — and how many sug- 
gestions to the poet in their flight and song ! 

Indeed, is not the bird the original type and 
teacher of the poet, and do we not demand 
of the human lark or thrush that he " shake 
out his carols " in the same free and spontane- 
ous manner as his winged prototype? 

— John Burroughs. 

THE SKYLARK 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 

Bird thou never wert. 
That from heaven, or near it, 

Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 
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Higher still and higher, 

From the earth thou springest 

Like a cloud of fire; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever 

singest. 

In the golden lightning 

Of the sunken sun. 
O'er which clouds are bright'ning. 

Thou dost float and run; 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 

The pale purple even 

Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven 

In the broad daylight. 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 

Keen as are the arrows 

Of that silver sphere. 
Whose intense lamp narrows 

In the white dawn clear. 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 

All the earth and air 

With thy voice is loud. 
As, when night is bare, 

From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is 
overflow'd. 
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What thou art, we know not; 

What is most Hke thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 

Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden. 

Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not; 

Like a high-born maiden 

In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 

Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her 
bower ; 

Like a glowworm golden 

In a dell of dew. 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it 
from the view ; 

Like a rose embower'd 

In its own green leaves. 
By warm winds deflower'd. 

Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy- 
winged thieves. 
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Sound of vernal showers 

On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awaken'd flowers. 

All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth sur- 
pass. 

Teach us, sprite or bird. 

What sweet thoughts are thine: 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

Chorus hymeneal. 

Or triumphal chant, 
Match'd with thine would be all 

But an empty vaunt — 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden 
want. 

What objects are the fountains 

Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 

What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance 
of pain ? 

With thy clear keen joyance 

Languor cannot be : 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 
Thou lovest; but ne'er knew love's sad satiety. 
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Waking or asleep, 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 

Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal 
stream ? 

We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought. 

Yet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things born 

Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joys we ever should come 
near. 

Better than all measures 

Of delightful sound. 
Better than all treasures 

That in books are found. 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the 
ground ! 

Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know. 
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Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening 
now. 

— Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

THE PINE TREE AND THE POET 

Strange that so few ever come to the woods 
to see how the pine lives and grows and spires, 
lifting its evergreen arms to the light, — to 
see its perfect success; but most are content 
to behold it in the shape of many broad boards 
brought to market, and deem that its true suc- 
cess! . . . 

Is it the lumberman, then, who is the friend 
and lover of the pine, stands nearest to it, and 
understands its nature best? Is it the tanner 
who has barked it, or he who has boxed it for 
turpentine, whom posterity will fable to have 
been changed into a pine at last? No! no! 
it is the poet; he it is who makes the truest 
use of the pine, — who does not fondle it with 
an axe, nor tickle it with a saw, nor stroke it 
with a plane, — who knows whether its heart 
is false without cutting into it, — who has 
not bought the stumpage of the township on 
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which it stands. All the pines shudder and 
heave a sigh when that man steps on the forest 
floor. No, it is the poet, who loves them as 
his own shadow in the air, and lets them stand. 
I have been into the lumber-yard, and the car- 
penter's shop, and the tannery, and the lamp- 
black factory, and the turpentine clearing; 
but when at length I saw the tops of the pines 
waving and reflecting the light at a distance 
high over all the rest of the forest, I realized 
that the former were not the highest use of 
the pine. It is not their bones or hide or tal- 
low that I love most. It is the living spirit 
of the tree, not its spirit of turpentine, with 
which I sympathize, and which heals my cuts. 
It is as immortal as I am, and perchance will 
go to as high a heaven, there to tower above 
me still. . . . 

The Anglo-American can indeed cut down, 
and grub up all this waving forest, and make 
a stump speech, and vote for Buchanan on its 
ruins, but he cannot converse with the spirit 
of the tree he fells, he cannot read the poetry 
and mythology which retire as he advances. 
He ignorantly erases mythological tablets in 
order to print his hand-bills and town-meeting 
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warrants on them. Before he has learned his 
a b c in the beautiful but mystic lore of the 
wilderness which Spenser and Dante had just 
begun to read, he cuts it down, coins a pine- 
tree shilling (as if to signify the pine's value 
to him), puts up a d^^-strict schoolhouse, and 
introduces Webster's spelling-book. — " The 
Maine Woods y Henry D. Thoreau. 



FROM A POEM ON THOREAU 

If I could find that little poem. 

With the daintiest sort of proem. 

Which the poet squirrel made 

On a leaf that would not fade, 

And slyly hid, one darksome night, 

By the wicked glowworm's light! 

It was all about Thoreau — 

How the squirrels loved him so; 

Since whenever he went walking. 

He would stop to hear them talking, — 

Often smiling when they chattered. 

Or their brown nuts downward pattered : 

Nay, could I but find that bird 
Who told me once that she had heard 
Robins, wrens, and others tell 
How he knew their language well, 
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And how he turned, a thousand times, 
Birdie into English rhymes ! 

— H. A. Blood. 



THOREAU'S FLUTE 

We, sighing, said, " Our Pan is dead ; 

His pipe hangs mute beside the river; 

Around it wistful sunbeams quiver. 
But music's airy voice is fled. 
Spring mourns as for untimely frost; 

The bluebird chants a requiem ; 

The willow-blossom waits for him; — 
The Genius of the wood is lost." 

Then from the flute, untouched by hands. 
There came a low, harmonious breath: 
" For such as he there is no death ; 

His life the eternal life commands; 

Above man's aims his nature rose: 
The wisdom of a just content 
Made one small spot a continent. 

And turned to poetry Life's prose. 

" Haunting the hills, the stream, the wild. 

Swallow and aster, lake and pine. 

To him grew human or divine, — 

Fit mates for this large-hearted child. 

Such homage Nature ne'er forgets. 
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And yearly on the coverlid 
'Neath which her darling lieth hid 
Will write his name in violets. 

" To him no vain regrets belong, 

Whose soul, that finer instrument. 
Gave to the world no poor lament. 

But wood-notes ever sweet and strong. 

O lonely friend! he still will be 
A potent presence, though unseen, — 
Steadfast, sagacious, and serene : 

Seek not for him, — he is with thee." 

— "Atlantic Monthly" September, i86j, 
Louisa May Alcott. 



THE POETRY OF THE 
COMMONPLACE 

No one has looked with a keener eye on 
commonplace things or recognized more 
clearly the sublimity that may dwell in them 
than the poet. He tells us the story of a 
ploughboy, and we realize for the first time 
that the lad we have been passing heedlessly 
every day is a hero. He describes a brook 
that before seemed nothing more than a trout- 
stream, and suddenly it becomes a river of 
God. He kneels before a tiny flower, and 
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it becomes a shrine. See yonder duck in the 
sky. To the hunter it means only a mark to 
shoot at; but to a Bryant it means infinitely 
more. It becomes a symbol of faith, an as- 
surance of divine care, a prophecy of eternal 
rest — 

" He who from zone to zone. 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 

flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aright." 

Is there anything more prosaic in this world 
than a mouse ? But a Burns sees a mouse in a 
furrow, and a world of tragedy seems to 
centre there. The tiny creature has been 
rudely thrown from its nest by a ploughshare. 
It is only a mouse such as makes timid people 
scream and jump up on chairs; but as we 
look through the poet's eyes the little creature 
becomes the heroic figure in a vast drama. It 
has been nestled contentedly in its little home 
without any thought of impending disaster 
when suddenly a cruel ploughshare cut right 
through the nest and the " cowrin' timrous 
beastie " was flung out into the hostile 
world. . . . 
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" The best-laid plans of mice and men 
Gang aft agley. 
And lea'e us nought but grief and pain 
For promised joy." 



If a mouse is not the most commonplace 
thing in the world, then what would you say 
to giving a marsh the place of honor? a 
marsh, just a wet, muddy, disagreeable, mal- 
odorous marsh! The farmer doesn't like it. 
His first thought is to send for some tiles and 
drain it. The traveller doesn't like it, because 
it interferes with his journey. The lover of 
beauty doesn't like it. He prefers to sit 
on the seashore or to look at a mountain. A 
marsh! Who has a kind word to say for a 
marsh? . . . But wait. Let Sidney Lanier 
sit for awhile on the edge of a marsh and 
watch the tide come in like the bounty of the 
infinite God flooding the outermost creeks and 
the low-lying lanes and meshing the marsh 
with a million veins. Yonder in the rushes 
he sees the nest of a marsh-hen that a moment 
before was winging' its way through the limit- 
less sky, but is now secure in its resting-place 
amid the swirling waters of the rising flood. 
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What joy and peace flow over the poet's soul 
as he looks — 

" As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery 

sod, 
Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of 

God. 
I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh- 
hen flies. 
In the freedom that fills all the space 'twixt the 

marsh and the skies. 
By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in 

the sod 
I will heartily lay me a hold on the greatness of 

God. 
Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness 

within 
The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of 

Glynn." 



What is it then that transfigures common- 
place things and gives them a glory which so 
delights poets and painters and prophets? It 
is the infinite which they find dwelling in the 
finite. The water-fowl assumes a new mean- 
ing when we discover it is being held aloft by 
the same hand that holds the stars in their 
places. The marsh becomes a place of en- 
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chantment when the horizon widens until it 
includes God's universe. — " The Homileiic 
Review" Edgar P. Hill, D. D. 



TO THE DANDELION 

Dear common flower, that grow'st beside the 
way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold. 

First pledge of blithesome May, 
Which children pluck, and, full of pride uphold, 
High-hearted buccaneers, o'er joyed that they 
An Eldorado in the grass have found. 

Which not the rich earth's ample round 
May match in wealth, thou art more dear to 

me 
Than all the prouder summer-blooms may be. 

Gold such as thine ne'er drew the Spanish 
prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian seas. 

Nor wrinkled the lean brow 
Of age, to rob the lover's heart of ease ; 

'Tis the Spring's largess, which she scatters 
now 
To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand, 
Though most hearts never understand 
To take it at God's value, but pass by 
The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 
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Thou art my tropics and mine Italy; 
To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime ; 

The eyes thou givest me 
Are in the heart, and heed not space or time : 
Not in mid June the golden-cuirassed bee 
Feels a more summer-like warm ravishment 
In the white lily's breezy tent, 
His fragrant Sybaris, than I, when first 
From the dark green thy yellow circles burst. 

Then think I of deep shadows on the grass. 
Of meadows where in sun the cattle graze, 

Where, as the breezes pass. 
The gleaming rushes lean a thousand ways, 
Of leaves that slumber in a cloudy mass. 
Or whiten in the wind, of waters blue 

That from the distance sparkle through 
Some woodland gap, and of a sky above. 
Where one white cloud like a stray, lamb doth 
move. 

My childhood's earliest thoughts are linked 
with thee; 
The sight of thee calls back the robin's song. 

Who, from the dark old tree 
Beside the door, sang clearly all day long. 

And I, secure in childish piety. 
Listened as if I heard an angel sing 

With news from heaven, which he could 
bring 
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Fresh every day to my untainted ears 
When birds and flowers and I were happy 
peers. 

How like a prodigal doth nature seem, 
When thou, for all thy gold, so common art ! 

Thou teachest me to deem 
More sacredly of every human heart. 

Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 
Of heaven, and could some wondrous secret 
show, 

Did we but pay the love we owe. 
And with a child's undoubting wisdom look 
On all these living pages of God's book. 

— James Russell Lowell. 

THE SPIRIT OF POETRY 

There is a quiet spirit in these woods. 

That dwells where'er the gentle south-wind 

blows ; 
Where, underneath the white-thorn, in the glade. 
The wild flowers bloom, or, kissing the soft air. 
The leaves above their sunny palms outspread. 
With what a tender and impassioned voice 
It fills the nice and delicate ear of thought. 
When the fast ushering star of morning comes 
O'er-riding the gray hills with golden scarf; 
Or when the cowled and dusky-sandalled Eve, 
In mourning weeds, from out the western gate 
Departs with silent pace ! That spirit moves 
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In the green valley, where the silver brook, 
From its full laver, pours the white cascade ; 
And, babbling low amid the tangled woods, 
Slips down through moss-grown stones with 

endless laughter. 
And frequent on the everlasting hills. 
Its feet go forth, when it doth wrap itself 
In all the dark embroidery of the storm. 
And shouts the stern, strong wind. 

And here, amid 
The silent majesty of these deep woods. 
Its presence shall uplift thy thoughts from earth. 
As to the sunshine and the pure, bright air 
Their tops the green trees lift. Hence gifted 

bards 
Have ever loved the calm and quiet shades. 
For them there was an eloquent voice in all 
The sylvan pomp of woods, the golden sun. 
The flowers, the leaves, the river on its way. 
Blue skies, and silver clouds, and gentle winds. 
The swelling upland, where the side-long sun 
Aslant the wooded slope, at evening, goes. 
Groves, through whose broken roof the sky looks 

in. 
Mountain, and shattered cliff, and sunny vale. 
The distant lake, fountains, and mighty trees. 
In many a lazy syllable, repeating 
Their old poetic legends to the wind. 
And this is the sweet spirit, that doth fill 
The world ; and, in these wayward days of youth. 
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My busy fancy oft embodies it, 
As a bright image of the light and beauty 
That dwell in nature ; of the heavenly forms 
We worship in our dreams, and the soft hues 
That stain the wild-bird's wing, and flush the 

clouds 
When the sun sets. Within her tender eye 
The heaven of April, with its changing light. 
And when it wears the blue of May, is hung. 
And on her lip the rich, red rose. Her hair 
Is like the summer tresses of the trees. 
When twilight makes them brown, and on her 

cheek 
Blushes the richness of an autumn sky, 
With ever-shifting beauty. Then her breath. 
It is so like the gentle air of Spring, 
As, from the morning's dewy flowers, it comes 
Full of their fragrance, that it is a joy 
To have it round us, and her silver voice 
Is the rich music of a summer bird. 
Heard in the still night, with its passionate 

cadence. 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 



THE GRASSHOPPER 

That Greek grasshopper must have been a 
wonderful creature. He was a sacred object 
in Greece, and is spoken of by the poets as 
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a charming songster. What we would say of 
birds the Greek said of his favorite insect. 
When Socrates and Phsedrus came to the 
fountain shaded by the plane-tree, where they 
had their famous discourse, Socrates said, 
" Observe the freshness of the spot, how 
charming and very delightful it is, and how 
summer-like and shrill it sounds from the 
choir of grasshoppers." One of the poets in 
the (Greek) Anthology finds a grasshopper 
struggling in a spider's web, which he releases 
with the words: 

" Go safe and free with your sweet voice of 
song." 

Another one makes the insect say to a rustic 
who had captured him : 

" Me, the Nymphs' wayside minstrel whose sweet 

note 
O'er sultry hill is heard, and shady grove to 

float." 

Still another sings how a grasshopper took 
the place of a broken string on his lyre, and 
" filled the cadence due." 

" For while six chords beneath my fingers cried. 
He with his tuneful voice the seventh supplied; 
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The midday songster of the mountain set 
His pastoral ditty to my canzonet ; 
And when he sang, his modulated throat 
Accorded with the lifeless string I smote." 

While we are trying to introduce the lark 
in this country, why not try this Pindaric 
grasshopper also ? — " Birds and Poets/' John 
Burroughs. 



THE GRASSHOPPER 

Shuttle of the sunburnt grass, 
Fifer in the dun cuirass, 
Fifing shrilly in the morn. 
Shrilly still at eve unworn ; 
Now to rear, now in the van, 
Gayest of the elfin clan: 
Though I watch their rustling flight, 
I can never guess aright 
Where their lodging-places are: 
'Mid some daisy's golden star. 
Or beneath a roofing leaf. 
Or in fringes of a sheaf. 
Tenanted as soon as bound ! 
Loud thy reveille doth sound. 
When the earth is laid asleep. 
And her dreams are passing deep. 
On mid- August afternoons ; 
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And through all the harvest moons, 
Nights brimmed up with honeyed peace, — 
Thy gainsaying doth not cease. 
When the frost comes thou art dead: 
We along the stubble tread. 
On blue, frozen morns, and note 
No least murmur is afloat ; 
Wondrous still our fields are then, 
Fifer of the elfin men. 

— Edith M. Thomas. 

BALLADE OF THE POET'S THOUGHT 

A poet was vexed with the fume of the street. 

With tumult wearied, with din distraught; 
And very few of the passing feet 

Would stay to listen the truths he taught ; 

And he said, — " My labour is all for naught ; 
I will go, and at Nature's lips drink deep." 

For he knew not the wealth of the poet's 
thought, 
Though sweet to win, was bitter to keep. 

So he left the hurry, and dust, and heat 

For the free, green forest where man was not ; 
And found in the wilderness' deep retreat 

That favor with Nature which he sought. 

She spake with him, nor denied him aught, 
In waking vision or visioned sleep, 

But little he guessed the wealth she brought. 
Though sweet to win, was bitter to keep. 
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But now when his bosom, grown replete, 

Would lighten itself in song of what 
It had gathered in silence, he could meet 

No answering thrill from his passion caught. 

Then grieving he fled from that quiet spot. 
To where men work, and are weary, and weep ; 

For he said, — " The wealth for which I 
wrought 
Is sweet to win, but bitter to keep." 



ENVOI 

Oh, poets, bewailing your hapless lot. 

That ye may not in Nature your whole hearts 
steep. 
Know that the wealth of the poet's thought 
Is sweet to win, but bitter to keep. 

— Charles G. D. Roberts. 



THE END. 
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